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ABSTRACT 

This report of the Maticnal CoutciX cn Em 
Policy to the Department of Labor identifies seme major t 
analyzes the diverse experieiices occtiiing ir tec case st 
case studies examine a total of thirty-seven prime spcnsc 
twelve states) charged with improving job opportunities f 
^'Summary, and. Recommendations," the fir^st cf the repcrt*£ ! 
draws some tentative conclusions about the ef f ectiyecess 
sponsors and the Department of labor in implementing the 
programs and offers some guidance for f orthccsirg operati 
"The National Picture, " presents the national backdrop tc 
sponsor experience. It analyzed national level conditicEs 
national office policy's direct effects cn priie spcEsor 
experiences* The l;bird part , ''Experiences 'at the Local Le 
Analyzes .the case study patterns vith reference to the ct 
the! Department of Labor's Office of Ycuth Frcgrams. in th 
portion of the report, tliere aire reviews of knowledge dev 
work experience quality under the Youth EiplcyseEt and Ce 
Projects Act, youth participation, tarceting, substitutic 
coordinating services JEor youth, involvement, of cominunity 
organizations, and change^ in institutional relation chips 
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^ The YQUth Emplo>inent and, Demonstr*qtioft Projects -'Act wa§ sign 
into' law August 5, 1977,;marking the start of aff. expanded^ attack Vn the ^ 
problems of youth uriemplbyment. The new law;-' which am^inds tlie Comprehensive 
Employrrient a^d Training Act (CETA) apd, for'the>bulk of its efforts!, -looks . 
to the CETA T'OcaT government sponsor* system, introduces several depSertures 
frpni Qther CfTA planning and implenen'tati on' processes ;^ It stresses- more 
. innbv.atid^^ and experimentation on the part -of prime sponsors^than -CETA ' - ^ 
doefs , but a.Tso provides for several^more specific procedural and eligibil ity^ 
reqxiirement^ than is cust.omary undef^CETA. ' .' /- " ' . ' ; 

Four programs are* authorized un(^e;r YEDPA. Three ^have b'een . . ^^ 
created uhder. the -Youth Employment Demonstration Program, a hew -part a;ddecl / 
to the existing Title III of, the Comprehensive Employment and Tr^iioihg Act." ^ 
One. is authorized under a new CETA title: The- Young Adult Conservation ' " 
Corpss Title VIII, ; ^ * v V ' - '\ . - 

The Youth Employment'tlemoristrati en Program creates 3 demonstration ' 

•programs for providing empl oyment opportune ties . and employment si;ippbrt v , - 
services, and for 5ptes ting th^ relative effectiveness of al ternati ve- remedies^ 
to youth' employment problems . the basic purpose of the Youth Incentive \ ' 
Entitlement Pilot .Prolects- is to test whether guaranteeing dobs for 16-^19 
year-old economically disadvantaged youths will/ effectively enqoLirage ^thpse. 
in schpoV to stay, and those out of school , to return. ,Seveiir prime, sponsors 
have been selected by the Department of Labor to test this notion with 
saturation projects conducted' under a variety of conditioffe, usin,g (Jifferent 
approaches. Ten other prime sponsors-have been- selected to operate smaller. , 
projects( j 'limited to testing specific innovative ideas: The* Youtfi Community 
Conservation a^nd ImprOvemi^nt ProjeqVs {YC£IP)^re being created 'tO, prpyide 

ii^ job 'opportunities f6r unemployis^d youths, 16-19 y.ears old, doing well- ^."^^ 
supervised work with tangible outputs that ar^ of ^ benefit •to the community., ^ 
Although these projects are not reserved for economically disadvantaged'. 
youth, 'prime sponsors are encour-aged to give them special emphasis in ; 
selecting participants . The' Youth Employment; and Training Program is * 
designed to provide a full range of work experience and employability 
developmeht services for youths. They Ire' supposed to be targeted for , 
disadvantaged 16-21 year old youths, who are in school or are out of schQol . ^ 
and unemployed or tinderemployed. Undervcertai n provisions, some J4^ahd i;5 

'year old youths .may participate, as well as some non-disadvanjtaged yowth. 
Prime sponsor programs under this subpart are e)jpected to link up withrjigcal 

^ education agencies, so that the base of resources for youths can be b^^adened,'^^ 
and so, perhaps^T^ome of those 'resources cm be better coordinated. /Fynqs 
for.efforts under l^oth YCCIP and YETP are allocated by formula to all;XEtA 
sponsors, 'in. addition to the formula allocations, there are discpetionaVy . 
monies. They constitute about 25 percent. of the total funds available under • 
YCCIP and YETP, arid are earniarked to' support, research and special demonstration 
projects. . 

'\ ' " . ' % ^'^ \j ■ 

The Young Adult Conservation Qorp^ has ^een^stablished tojroyi.^;. 
jobs and S(bme. support! ve services to unemployed youthvwho dan be engaged i^i|;^ 
doing needed ^conservation work. These activi ties are coftducted under we 



. authority. of a tr.i-partite agreement among the Departments of Labor,- 
Agrvculjiiire and Interior. 

■ i/' . ' .^^ •• . - 

YEDPA was funded at a level of $1 billion for its first year. 
The Congress appropriated $223 million; for the first year of the Young Adult 
Conservation Corps, $115 million for the Ydyth.InGentive .Entitlement Pilot 
Projects, $115 Tfiillidn for the Yoi^th Community Conservation and Improvement . . 
.Projects and $537 million fo^^he Youth Employment and Training Program. 

Jn order to get an on^ing p.icture of how implementatioil of 
YCCIP and YETP. prime spqnsor activities is proceeding, the Departmeat of \ 
Labor selected the Natiorval Council on Employment Policy to do a four- 
p'art evaluation. In designing its evaluation,^ the Coiincil adopted a case 
study approach. Ten case studies are being ^prepared by knowledgeab'ler. 
observers for each of the four reports.*" Each case study examines tHre.e ■ 
to five prime sponsor areas. The evaluators are studying-^-tst^LoX-jA 
37 prime sponsorships in^lZ states. The sampl^ was chosen, 'not as a random' 
one,, but to represent a cross-section^of important prime sponsor .character! sties 
The selection purposefully focuses on clusters of sponsors to permit analysis 
of common patterns and variations among ^tjsSem'. Those sponsprs included in 
the study are receiving '^bout a tenth of all' the al locations made. 'Qnder the \ 
Youth Community Conservation an'd Improvement Projectjs ^nd the Youth 
Employment aad Training Program. Two are receiving Youth Incentive . 
^Entitlement grants,^ for saturation projects, and one i? receiving an 
Entitlement grant for a more limited test. The sample includes 4 balance. ^ 
of state prime sponsorships, sevefal consortia, and rural , suburban and , 
urban sponsors'. The prime sponsors reFlect a mix of social and economic . 
conditions as well. Adult unemployment .rates for the areas range from . . 
lisss than 4 percent to more than 12 percent. Youth rates range from about ^' 
1,1 percent to mor'e than 'GO percent, Rucial mix in the areas runs from- , 
less than 3 percent mitiority population to more than .50 percent. 

; ■ -"Improving J.ob Opportunities for Youth" is an overview based on 
the 10 case studies that were, preffured for the Council's second report to 
the Department of La!>or. It 'identifies some of the major themes running 
through the individual .:ase studies, and alsWprfesents an analysis of the 
diversity of experiences reflected in thpm. ife/^oes not, pretend to^^ 
capture the wealth of infarmatfon and* detailsJin the indiv/idual case ■ 
^tudies . I ' ; ' fr . 

"Iniprovincj Job .Oppo^^tunities for Youth" is divided into three 
principal parts. The fi rst, ''Summary and" Recommendations ," draws some ^ * 
tentative conctjusjons* about tne effectiveness of prime sponsors and the 
Department offiaboH in implementing the new. youth programs , . and offers , ^ 
some guf^^nce for forthcominq operatipns. The second, /'The' National 
Pictur^i'^ is an" intf'.oduction that presents' the national. backdrdp to 
the prime' sponsor experit^^fi;:e. Conditions a^t tile national rDVdl,%dnd 
policy directiver. from the national office, naturally , havfe 'ivad an, effect>> « 
shaping prime sponsor plans and influencing their e^^peri.ences . ' Tht^ second 
part attempts to analyze tno t^ature of those impacts. The third section, / 
"Experience at the Local t/evel analyzes the ()ntterns tha^/ (Emerge from 
the case studies, wi th reference to the objectives that Wj^re articulated 
by the Department oj Labor's Office of Youth Pro'grams: ' 
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CSeverau persons contribijitecl, directly* or indtrectly, to the 
prep9.V|3t1^W^ Opportunities for Youth." The followingi 

Fi^),(a^//^S0C^^ case studies 'covering the prime sponsors that 

ar^jf sited ; T^^^ the basis for this review. \The Field 
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the^ Youth Evaluation Project Committee of • the National Council on ;Employn)ent 
Policy, lent ^tb^ir time and expertise in commenting on early draffs. , 



Seymouir |randwein and Robert' Taggart of U. S. /Department, of ^Lab.or also 
provided. valuable comments. Nancy^Kiefer helped' edit and ^prepare the 
manuscript. I am inde.bted to all these .persons for their ^ajssi stance and 
cooperation in preparing "Improving.Job OpRortynities for Youth." I 
assume resiDon-^ibility for its contents. ^ ^ • 

'Gregory Wurzburg ^ \ * 

•Project Director . - 

August 1, 1978 
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■ • . ' ■ ■ \ ' ■ ■ „ ..- '-{^ 

, "ImprQving Job Opportunist ies fbr Youth'" is taken from The Unfolding*Youth 

Initi^lves: Priine Sponsor Experience in Jmplgnenting the Youth Errployme^t and 
DenpnstVat ion Projects Acr ! That report consists of case studies, prepar^by ' » 
iO Field Associates under l>iabcontract to the National Council on Eyriplqyment Polic^.i 
and an overview ^prepared Gregory ■\Vurzburg, Project .Director for thfi. evaluation. * 



i 



par^ 



The -Unfoldihg Youth Initiatives is the 'second 'in a ser'ies 
ational Council' on ]^loyijent Pol icy, under .contract with the Bnplpy! 
dminist^ratic*. WrS. riteparfment of *Labor . TJie Field Associates and 
are encourageji' to expffess their judgments freely. .The observatfons 
that report Are ^thefr .own . / ' 

Prepajration and dissemination of, "Improving Job Opportuimies for y>uth'; 
was also sypported. in part, .by ongoing prant from the F(pr^Foiind2^tion to the 
National Council on Brplbyment Policy, '^e observat ions ' anjl analysis, wtiile base^'^ 
on the case study findings, are those of thei^author. ; ' ^ ■ \ - 

' * ^ : . " . '■ I- . ' " ^ ^ 

■ ^ For readers intertjsted in re fencing to .the individual case studies, a lihiited 
number of copies of the fiiTb report is -available from' the' Off ice of Policy. E\-aluation ' 
and Research. in the BnjJloyment and Training Administration,. U.S. Department of tabor. 
The report code* is MEL 78-13. 

^ ■ * ■ • ■ :■ ' ' - ^ ' ■■ 
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khe National Council o.r^ Emp^ymeni Policy ;is a private nonprofit 
n of academicians wha. h^yej^^^ special interest '^nd expertise in 
, the area of manpower*. The CounStil i5:'*pV4*a^ii^ with furthering 

research on employrnent and training 'problems and ai^sessiYig related policy 
issues- ..' V r» . V ■ 

TM5 fcvalojation was r^yi ek/.ed"by the^Youth Evaluation Committee of 
.the Coqnc;l^biA does:\not neces$aVHTj(r represitJ v.iews of fhe Committee 
members »r 'the -Council members.., '•dfi'^ f\ * ^ . 
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^SUMMARY AND REtOMMENDAT IONS. 
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^ ^ The ^xpeVience 0^, prime sponsbrs so. far^uggests; on baUnce.a . 
sig/^ficant record of sucdess^in implementing YEDPA and achieving ijs 
goa'^r^^ Local experiences aW^^ some measures tK^t might be pursued 

at the*^ federal and local •levels'ml^prder to improve performance everi more, 

••. •' . ^ . ■ ' ■• . ■ . 

• • (1) Knoyledge Development . YEDPA^arked a new emphasis on prime 
sponsor involvement in evaluation,, reseaprch, and H^gion strati on activities'^ 
The.sfre^ on. (Creating a new pr;ime sponsorTole in, these areas naturalTjj 
brou^ht^>tith it a need for a great deal^ of guidance, ' It also brought with 
it the realization that in the first year , accomplishments would be limited, 
'On the positive -side, it appears that many prime sponsors did increase 
evaluation activities, -A minority ^tried out hew approaches, directl^^slll 
response to the call for knowledge development.' A handful attempted. - 
structured local experiments. It \s almost certain that these types o^;,, 
attivitiesa were far more prevalent than they would have beeruin the.^a-bsehc? 
of^e 'emphasis on local knowledge 'development, - These developments may^ . 
help prepare a tfase for. absorbing the leS^ons of natior>ally directed • 
discretionary kfrowledge development activ-ities. They may also lead. to 
improvements locally. - , ' ' ' . 



It is doubtful, h'owever,' th^at local 'knowl-ettge-developmerrt^" — ^ 
activities w;ill substantially improve overall understanding of youth 
^problems and progr:;ams, .There is uneven^capaci ty among prime sponsors^^to 
undertake thisv function. Tjiere continues to be a good deal of confusion * 
about the substance and form. that knowledge development should, take. 
The Department of'Labor provided too Tittle guidance about how prime 
sponsors;. 0)-|ght approach knowledge development, * In the face of- the * 
ambiguous^ -j^pien-ended knowledge development^requirements, many prime ' 
sponsors': dtd very J ittle, ot tried only to respond to what local official; 
/ thought that DOL Official s%an ted. Others attempted to sg^^if * 
• sophisticated research projects that,, by attempting^tiS,do too 
probablpr wil> accomplish very little.^ 



jxcessi? 



technical 
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Depa 
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artment could remedy 'this situation by providing moria 
cer, directly to prime sponsors, or •n'ndjjrectlyy^ '^ 



facilitating corrriunication among prime sponsors^ The Departml^t shoyli 
also assUre"^th^t 'there is ,sbme minimum degree of agreement amotig the ^ , 
regional offices /wj^jbh -respect to what kngwledge development is, ^and what 
is allowable in the name, df knowledge development. "Further guidance on 



knowledge development shot/Id encourage a link between .what is being 
labeled as "knowledge development," -and other evaluation/monitoring 
activities, * ' * 



(2) The^ite reports sugg^est that supervi sign apd job enrichment 
have been 'given heavy emphasis by CETA prime^sponsors; ^to the extent that 
these factors, ajfrect the impact of work experience, the nej^ youth programs ^ 
have produced jnaj or improvements, YCCIP, which was. desid^ted- as a/vel]- v 
supervised wo/k experience with limited enrichment, has'peen T inked >.with : 
to provide more Jhan wopk experience alone, . 
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^ ^ ' Under YCCIP and YETP,. prirje sponsors are giving much attention to' 
•.career qxplpration far;yDutfi through actual . work experience «nd fhrough more 
. structured occupational information channels. The accent an placing 'yputh : 

in career-delated ^jbbs is proving to be impractical. Some youths have not 

thought about career'pTans. Others haV@> either, what might be c6nsider?d- 
... gnrealistic plans, or plans. for jobs that^do riot fit in with the youth ' 

j'obs that are avail-able.' The emphasis -on careBr-relafted* jobs is also. 

premat4jre for^any youths ,V in the sense that they have^c^nly the vaguest'- " 
: • notions about )the world of 'work v,. Before they can appreciate the 

differentiating devils of different kinds of jobs, they ne'ed .to understand 

the. common requirements .of . al 1 jobs. . \ - 

. ^ . On the other hand,' vocational exploration, classes and. counsel infl 

^ seem'to be moYe effect,ive mechanisms for providing exposure tjp different / 
career options ./ Jo the extent that^caireer. exploration is ^emphasized, ' prime 
. ' sponso^s should be encoural^ed to proy.ide it. through counseling and classroom. 
experienc e. The highest t^riority in any, job development campaign should b'e 
. on work experience that teaches, at a minimum,, basig work habits; and the 
. importance of those habits. ^ - . " , ■ • . . 

' \ ; , 'While prime sponsors- have 1-ncreased emphasis 'on private sector ' 

linkages', and while their efforts have had positive effecl^s in few case.s, / 
continued emphasis is needed. Prime sponsors :should be encouraged, mor'e '^ ^ 
- than they are ^a1 ready to attertiptto^ establish a strong bond with ^private ' 
sec tor, j'nte rests. More practically,' they should be. encouraged to' evaluate* 
. job^slot development plans wtth- reference to how much of , what is learned 
i-n a^certain job is transferrable^ to private sector employment. 

(3) ^Prime• sponsors have followed the regulations requiring youth 
membership on yoU^th- adviSor*, councils. However, the 'adv.isory council \ 
• appears to be. a poor vehfcle^for i'ncreas-in^ youth participation in prime 
. sponsor affairs. ' The ^counci Is themsel ves are often mere figureheads, and . 
youths on the ^counci Is are not participating very' much.^ Some sponsors are 
experimenting with alternative modes, of participatioh, and -are enjoying \ 
■ ^ some degree of success. * ^ ' ^ . v 

^ ■ / . .■■ ' . •■■ ■ ■ ^ ■ , ■/ A 

Although Departmental guidance on increasing youth participation 
is__not li mited to youth advisory councjis , there should be more emphasis on 
^ * • gnipe spo nsors^ experimenting with other forms of .participation. 



. ■ \ . (4) - The^ Y^PA legislation provides prinie sponsors, with a .degree 

of latitude in choosing, who to enroll in youth programs. ; tjewever, the . 
Employment and Training Admih'i^stration has gone beyond the legislation in .: 
y emphasizing targeting on youth most in need. Prime sponsors have Yjesponded 
positively byi consistently aiming services for economically disadvanta.^fed 
youths. There' may be some force of 'habit in effect, but locaT pressures ' 
for serving those^most in need are 'also persuasivev Enrollments should be 
monitored to see whether prime- sponsors continue to concentrate on 

y;: vi^ng economi call y disadvantaged youth. I f/when there i s. a_ shift in 
targ^^ ng, further monitoring should be undertaken to determine whether 
there js^^ S-^eason able basis for such shifts 
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* :''-f '^ Prime sponsor^ are seriously underenrolling females in Y.CCrP ' 
-.projects. \t is not clear whether this, is dfue to relatively few females 
T • , the 'YCCIP' appl i cant pobl or -to discrimination in job pi acemerrts.- In eith 
case, -prime sponsors should be .eQcourage,d to undertake more outreacS ^ y 
' ; activity, 'so that fegiale enrollments irr YCeiP'ycan be rai-sed. ^ - / 

- . ■ ^\ • ■ . :^ ' • ' r ^ . ; 

: - ^ (5) ^bstitution of YjEDPA reso'urces .for Title resources is not 
^ '■: proving to be a serious' problem. ^ In fact, .there has b'een a reroarlca'ble degree' 
^ of . util ization of , other services and programs td.^nrich the youth jnitiati vest 
•HoweveV*, substitution 6f YEDPA resources for, -norr-CET A- resourced could prove 
to ser^'ously diminish the impact of th4' new funds . There is little that 
can be done,, legal ly, to control that kind of substitution.' But where^ * 
legal recour^se is limited, moral suasion might be more e'ffective. 

One wa)^^::jpr increase the interests of local sponsoj^s and non-CETA 
institutions in minimizing substitution i^s to give them a.-^tS^e in the 
action. This, unfortunately., is easier said than done. Sponsors ar^e 
already being encouraged to buil^d links with pther* agencies •arid private . 
. sector interests. But this should be ptB-hed eveff more, on the g/ounds • 
that a broader local base of participation will better assure a broader 
constituency interested .in stretching YEDPA,^-:^resources to the maximum. It 
^ v/ould be naive to gssume that a coherent sen^se of ^purpose among many ' 
pi ayer^could'. be developed, or that this^^alone will prevent substitution. 
But since the substitution phenomenon is so nebulous and difficult to 
control at times, more effective so]utions may not be feasible*. 

' (.(&) Community based organizations are thoroughly involved in the 
youth program delivery matrix. Although performance differentials are 
hard to detect,' the CBOs do broaden the base of local participation. The 
current "jprovisions giving them special considerAmon in the selection of 
• progranT del i very agents, and including them in' tl|e planning process should 
be retai^ned. . ~^ i - • " v .1 . 

V , ' . ■ (7) YEDPA shows promise for altering in^sti tutional roles and . 
. relationships at the Ipcal level. The role of local schools is central 
to this effort. In spite of the rushed implementation, CETA-LEA agreements 
^" have be,^n negotiated and programs are in place. -Even in areas with little 
history of CETA*-LEA cooperation, the separate CETA and LEA communities are 
talking with one another, -and joint efforts are underway. Nevertheless, 
there are some obvious limitations on how much change the Department of 
LaboA can leverage in LEAs, by using prime sponsors. LE/\s are npt 
"accustomed to receiving guidance from. CETA prime sponsors.. Under the 
best of conditions, prime sponsors can hope to affect local education 
policy only margi%lly. . In' some of 'the worst cases, LEAs and sponsors do 
not speak at al 1 . ^ 

• I' ^ ForHrnese reasons, the Department of Labor should explore 
^ alternate channels for affectijig education decisionmaking at the local 
' ^1 eyel . Until 'those other "channels for communication are identified and 
utilized, mar^schools will fail to meet the needs of youtns who could 
otherwise be served under cooperative Arrangements with LEAs and prime 



sponsors, or even through tt?e LEAs alone. 
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One of the significant, patterns that seems to be emerging is the 
presence! of. LEAs whfere CETA-pr.ivate s-ector links exist. It is possible 
that LEAs may provide the .missing piece necessary to complete productive 
reiationships\betweea public sector CETA agencies^n<J private sector 
employers. The Department of Labor should examine CEtA activities that 
involve tirivate .sector ties , to see whether lEAs play an integral role." 
T^)e Department shoul(j also study some of its exemplary CETA-LEA projects 
to evaluate their private sectoV links where they^eyist> and to estimate 
the feasibil ity of such links where they do not exist. 
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THE NATIONAL PICTURE 



The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act was enacted 
to serve a number of ambitious goals, including ijistitutional change and 
sound experimentation. ?ut perhaps the most persuasive reason for passing 
YEDPA was the interest in reducing unemployment among youth, among minority 
youth in particular! Once YEDPA became law, there was a strong national 
pressure for creating a great number of emp"^oymei$t and training 
opportunities over a relatively brief period of time. - 



new youth programs, the 
accompl i shment . Between 
and training positions 
under* the Young Adult 



' Given the scale and complexity of the 
pace of YEDPA implementation represents a major 
December 1977 and June 1978, 225,000 employment 
have been -created for youth under YEDPA; 20,700 

Conservation Corps, 19,200 under the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects, 163,900 under the Youth Employment and'Training Programs' formula 
funded efforts, 17,400 under Youth Conservation and Improvement Projects' 
regular 'programs, and an estimated 4,000 with discretionary YETP and YCCIP 
money. The job creation effort already comes close to equalling in 
numbers, and will soon exceed the two. and 'dne-half year build up of in- , 
school and out-of-school Neighborhood Youth Corps* activities in the 
1960s. V 



This rapid expiinsion was not achieved without a great deal of 
stress, particularly for prime sponsors trying to complete the public 
service employment expansion. The internal complexity of YETP and YCCIP, 
and the interfaces that. they mandate between prime sponsors and other local 
institutions, ekacerbated the" inherent difficulties of program implementation 
Prime sponsors experienced delays, in getting 1 oca V plans completed and 
approved. TH^ process of negotiatj.ng agreements with -local education 
agencies was frequently a drotlrac^d one. 



Table 1 



End of Month Ejirollments for YEDPA ^ 
(does not rnclude enrollments in projects funded 
with YCOJP and YETP discretionary f^nds) 



Month (1978) 


Jan, ' 


Feb. ' 


1 — 

March • 


Apn'-l 


May 


June 


YETP 


f 

18,917 


50,014 


88,771 


,122;928 ' 


154,635 


163,900 


YCCIP 


1,807 


5,5^9. 


10,645 


12,073 ^ 


■ 15,251 ' 


17,400 • 


YIEPP ' 


— V ' 

"INA . 


INA 


8,712 


\ 15,^66 ■ 


. 22,000 


19,200 


YACC 


8,159 


■9,598 


11,409 - 


12,851 


. 16,540 


2Q,700 

' 1 


TOTAL 

• 


INA 


INA 


119,5.37 


163,418 


208,426 


221,200 



Some prime sponsors met the December start up date originally 
set by the Department* of Labor. But although overall program enrollment 
has lagged by those early ambitious ^standards , -enrol Iment shouldJjT^ 
considered good by any other standards. It might be^ considered'^^eal , in ^ 
light of recent shifts in national, ppl icy which deemphasize spending on ' 
employment and training programs for^youth. 

Because many prime sponsors did not begin implementation until. ^ 
late winter, end of quarter enrol Ihlents recorded on March 31st were Tow, 
for YETP especially. They were 69 percent of plan fpr YCCIP and 53 percent 
of plan for YETP. But the apparent poor showing is mitigated when the 
basis for the pi anned^nrol Iments* is cpnsidered. 

YEDPA was authorized Yor one year when it was enacted in August, ' 
1977. It was funded initial ly for $1 billion, as part of President Garter* s 
economic stimulus package. A supplemental appr^opriation of $500 million 
was anticipated, and so enrollment projections were based on" spending a 
total .of $1.5 billion by the end>of fiscal 1978, whic^^ could then be 
maintained in fiscal 1979. 

However, in the face of national unemployment edging downwards, 
prime sfponsor delays in implementing YEDPA, and the almost certain extension 
of the youth programs beyotid September, the $500 million supplemental ' 
appropriation was never made. But prime sponsors wtii^ instructed to retainW,^. 
their enrollment plans, using money saved by slow * implementation to build ,5^^ 
enrollments in the latter part of the year,. 

In the period from Mcirch 31st to April 30th, prime sponsors <^ 
continued their build-up., By the end of April, they were 71 percent of 
plan for both YCCIP and YETP. jfBut by then, many prime sponsors were 
expressing concern over funding beyond September 30, 1978. 

Late in the spring.',r,the Departmen'^f Labor, reacting to budget " 
revisions for fiscal 1979, reversed 'its emphasis on-^pushing prime sponsors 
to spend all their funds in fiscal 1978. Since then, the'Office of Youth 
Programs has advised the Department of Labor regional offices to irevise 
downward overall prime sponsor spending to 73 percent of the fiscal* 1978 
allocations. Enrollment taVgets reflecting this^recent development have not 
been formulated yet. But, although actual enrollments were far short of 
planned enrollments, prime sponsors reacted quickly. Jn June,* the YCCIP 
and YETP enrollment increases were less than a fifth of the Way increases. 

< Field work for this interim report wa? cut off before prime 

sponsors had reacted to the 'mandate for a lower spending level. Consequently, 
the material that follows does not report on the adjustments j'ndividlial 
sponsors made. It is impossible to say whether the sudden dj^op in 
enrollment growth is due to policy changes or to a natural leveling off 
process- that 'occurred as prime sponsors approached their targets. ' In fact, 
it appears that the' impacts of this dn-again, off-agdin approach were 
probably minimized because enrollments in most prime sponsor areas were, 
below plan. Early pressure .was needed to get'them to the 73 percent spending 
level. Certainly, however/the mixed signials Jiave not contributed to ^ 



1 



orderly pi ariaing, The-case studies do report on how particular pnime 
sponsors reacted to earli,er DOL dirpctvves, and the shape that local 
activities have^taken so far. ' p 
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■ EXPERIENCE* AT THE LOCAL LEVEL " 

A natural point of interest in evaluating the implementation of 
any decentralized program is the way in whipti national policy is filtered 
and Interpreted, and how it finally fleshes out at Jthe local level , ^or • 
a program such as YEDPA; with complex provi-sions and diverse objective^, 
this concei?*n is a central one. , * ' 

' . • . * ■■ ' ' ' 

Many observers at both the national and local level, argue. that 
■ YEDPA represents , in fact, a retrenchment from the original goal of? "the 
CETA system: decentral ized -^nd decategorized pol icy formul ation ai;id . 
program delivery.^ verities siEe YEDPA as a categorical , sptecial^purpose 
program tfiat preempts the prime sponsor d?cisiOTimak'ing role with respect 
'to youth policy, and erodes thejr decisionmaking. authority with respect to' 
local manpower pragraWnihg i^v^'generfiil V ^ ' / ' ' ' 

The h^arshest criticisnl, notwithstanding, prime sponsjors can ^, 
still exercise a large degree of discretion^ as they -implement- and operate .^^^^ 
the new youth initiatives. ' Al though many of the YEDPA/goals pT^omulgated\ . 
from the natiofial TevB] are quite specific, prime sponsors hav,^' a good ^ * 
^deal of latitude in now they approach these" goals. / . , ; 

■ '» • . _ ^\ 

\ Last 'August, the Department of Labor's Off ice^jjf, Youth' Programs - \ 
distribuled A Planning Charter for the Youth Employments^ DemonStrati or^ 
Projects Act . In the charter, the Office laid out^neral principles. They 
are the goaVs and p^rioriti^s that were intended to serve as a guide tx) , 
national and local pol icy/nakers with responsibilities f^r implemftnt^g the 
new Act. ' ; . V_ f 

The principles present convenient reference points for evaluating 
'-prime sponsor progress. The case studies analyze prime, sporiSpr experience 
in terms, of the primary 'areas of concern (some principles werd' consol i dated). 
They are:/ knowledge' development, the quality of work /experience, youth 
participation , targetin^vs-ubstitution , coordina|:ionyOf services , the role 
of communityrbased orgatsnizations , and institutional , (Change. 

/ ^ Knowledge Development <^ 

One of the central emphases of the ybuth Employment and ^ 
Demonstration Projects Act is on learning: ^tout the nature of youth 
employment problems,' and about \the effectiveness of different stra"^" 
.for dealing with those problems. The hope /is that a few ye^^V wo 
.well -documented experiments will prove a ireful investment, yi^d' 
effective programs in the long- run; / • 




OCL 

ogr 

' i^s supporting a series of demonstration and research projects funded with 



There^Vs a dual focus to the/YEDPA learning exercise, or 
'koowVedgfe development:" a/national "^ocus and a local foousC At the 
national level, the^Office ofvYouth Rirograms in the Department of Labor, 
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discretionary funds.. A few prime sponSiors have been selected to operate highly 
stV-uctured pilot projects testing the effect of guaranteed jobs on drop-out 
rajfces and youth etnplDyment behavioi^. Other .demon strafi on projects are 
being funded to test the relative effectiveness of "different program 
deliverers, diffeVent ways of linking prime ^onsors with locaVschools, 
and with private sector employers. This is the most comprehensive' a rrSy 
of striictur^d demonstration, evalwation aind research activities ever under- 
taken- iVi connection 'with the development of employment, dnd training policy. 

. • The other aspect of knowjedge development activities, of particular 

interest for fhe purposes of this^ report , is the evaluation, research and '/ 
demonstration work all prime sponsors.^a^e. expected>^o carry^ on in implementing 
their youth programs*. ^I,t is hoped that these initiatives, will provide CETffl - 
operators with immediate.lyS^relevant lessons on how/to deaic wtth yjDuth * - 
employmeiat problems .in .ttieir respective areas/< It'jis als^ 
will provide a base of experience and expertisjp- thab wi 11 subsec^uently 
be helpful j'n repl icating and applying the lessons learned from -nati'onal 
experiments. . . • ' ' - 

The first round of c'ase studies* looked at prime sponsor (derations 
^through early January. In that first round, it was ev^i dent that prime 
sponsors were confused by the knowledge de\?^lopment mandate since such 
activities had hot been stressed under previous CETA programs. Prime 
sponsors greeted it with a healthy degree of skepticism, attaching a 
variety of disfinitions to the concept, and pursuing it in a number of 
ways. Some saw "knowledge development." as a new buzz word for describing 
evaluation work they had been doing all along. Others saw it as dictating 
experimental programs featuring rigorous research designs. A feWv prime 
sponsors did3nothing. However, most accepted the call for knowledge ^ 
development, although somewhat tentatively,, and att.empted to do sb^nethWig.. 




Experience Since January 



into the 
sponsors 
The lack 



The uncertainty over knowledge, development and the shortage of 
time for implementing knowledgfib*development plans , that the field evaluators 
found in the planning and 'ear lA^ implementation stage, has. carried through 
early months of] operation. A shortage of time forced prime 
to give short shrift/to all but the most necessary considerations, 
ice causejlxsome local administrators to delay action even 
more, as they . trfg a - t o ggt further clarification;,f,rom regional offices./ 
As a result of all the start-up pressures and initial confusion, the'; ^ 
prospects for getting useful intel 1 ig^ce- out of ' this round of programs^- 
are; not very good. There are methodological inadequacies and ^ more \\ 
importantly, competing 'priorities thjSt may limit ttie investment in knowledge 
development projects and limit the impact of ,the j'nniatives.^ 

It appears that, at a minimum, prime sponsors weicome what they 
seeVto be a new emphasis' on qual ity , and want to give more attention to ^ 
the effect of^what they are doing. The effort has increased attention <to 
qualitative issues and show$ signs of opening the dobr to greater 
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Innovatlory. But there is ?ti1f the pisbverblaT/ gu;1^ between hopes and • ' 
real ityV Jhe^tuaT 'steps that pvlme sponsors .6re^"1:^ing to im^ 
knowlgdige development^trategi* arte still jiricertain. Most have responded. v 
with some isolated plans; a few are implementirig comprehensive strategies. 
But the overall tendency has been to respond ta^hat local administrators^ 
think DOL ^ants to hear. Prime sponsors hipive become accustomed to fareful ■ 
'directions from Washington, and many did jlot know how to handle the; 
opportunity forMocal creativity. Few^ [jflans reflect ^ real concern at. ' 
the local leva! for looking at the /imfi^ct of the programsnbecause the 
process of implementation' has required^too much attention\on t^ie front 
end. However, much more i^being done in t>ie knowledge devjelopment area, 
than would, have beerv^ done' in the ^sence of ^he mandate. Many prime 
sponsors appear i^^^^^^e^^ to ricogrfizing the u'Sefulness of knowledge. ' 

development for their own purposes. Oncfe that hurdle is crossed, there 
may be some substantive progress towards develppi ng/local* research and 
evaluation capabilities. .\ ' ^- ^ ' S f 

Knowledge development activities fal T into three issue. tireas : 
pr^ogram management, program components, aad program impact. ' Two prime • 
sfponsors have knowledge development activities geared to improving program 

.management. Portland is introducing a. performarice contracting system in 

Hwhich contractors must establish performaate goals. This is; hoped to 
improve the .prime sponsor ' s managerial control over contractors, and 

-provide information that cart be used in the planning process^ Chicago is 
expected to continue its established practice of feeding evafuation 
information on program performance into the planning process. It is "not 
clear in the case of 'either Chicago lOr Portland that the net impact of 

,the YEDPA emphasis on knowledge development is appreciable. Portland had 
already given^|gh priority to establishing accountability goals-before 
V^EDPA.' The youth legislation did, however, provide the nudge to. get things 
moving, "^\?(ith( a mandate'and money. Chi.cago's process of feedi^ng evaluation • 
results irftol planning is nothing new. But it does mean that where youth 
research and evaluation work bears fv^ui^, there wi 11 be a channel available 
for . incorpoy^/ating those findings into pbp icy. ( 
:- \ • ^. . t ^- ■ ■ . ' - 'V \ 

5; The frequent response to the knowledge development mandate has 
been to look ajt a number of "process" issues. Prime sponsors are laying 
out designsifor examining the feasibility of several innovative progratn 
components. Th,e Muskegon Opportunities Industrialization Center, a 
Muskegon community -based organization is testing the abilities o'f enrol lees 
and attempting to place exceptional youths 'directly in unsubsidized 
employment, instead of placing them in regular program activities. Kitsap 
County is hoping to assess the effect on work ^quality that individualized / 

'learning plans and closer cooperation with employers may have. , The • 
Muskegon prime sponsor is trying^to find out how well paraprofessional s 
can substitute for professionals as counselors and job coaches. DeKalb 
tounty is trying to find ways of j:;educi n,^ dr^p-oi^t«*rates and improving 
placements for a clerical training program. The.^onnecticut BalanceNof ^ 
State prime Sponsor tried to test a cash incentive .system for reducing 
a'bsenteeism antS turnover among enrollees in ooe-p'rogi^^am. However, tbe 
DOL regional office rejected the idea. ^ Now, the main thrust of the octlance 
of their knowledge development work, like Waterbury'S, is to monitor 
performance through 'the existing -management information system. 
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/Prime sptffisors are agflressively pushing fairly sophisticated' impact 
^ studifrs^^hey are attempting to utilize pre-program and pos^-program 
observations of experimental groups ancl^ control groups^ frequently relying 
on outside, consultants to provide techrji^^l ass\stanc^or to^actually 
manag% these projects. In Lane County, the University of Oregon, is undeV 
contraci'tQ j^un a project pairing .mentally retarded and 'nonriretarded*'^outh 
in a work ej^erience situation. The Oregon Balance of State prime. sponsor 
As cpn.ducting'a mixecf.ijicome test td^see whether income eligjye^ and income 
non-eligible xouth (plrmitted under the YETP 10 percent s^t-aside) benefit ! 
to different degrees from the same* program. ^ The Coastal BeDd Consortium 
is comparing the worR performance *and academic achievements of economically " 
disadvantaged youth to that of non-disadvantaged youth. < SoriOmaj^ sponsoring 
one of the ^mast sophisticated* projects , is analyzing five local firms to., 
^sea what overtime; worl\ could/be converted to entry level slots for youth, and 
to assess the cost of that conversion.. If overtime Worlc can be conventjed to 
new jobs on a practical b'asis, an^. if local workers can be p€|rsuaded tiof - 
^forego some overtime, thd prime ^s|Jons or hopes to. establish a job creatTOn 
program underwriting conversion jcosts to locaT firms. ' Lansing , wants to 
analyze the (d'ifference between the effectiveness of ^traditional Work 
experience and. the YCCIP project approach. . Evaluator^ there want to • 
examine placements into unsubsidized employment^ the kind of j6bs youths 
go irito, reterrtion in those jobs , wages , and the effect on in-school 
-attendariqe. \ynd0i^ YETP they are taking advantage of the mixed income 
option. * . ' i \ 

' . ; ''-t^ ■ ■'. ' ■ ' . ■■ ' . ■ . . . 

Rockfard has the most qompr^hensive knowledge development 
activity, consisting of a research design that. embraces all YEpPA activities 
and participaats. To plan for knowledge development, administrators brought' 
in a planning team; latid hired a consultant. Together they assembled'a , , 
manual, describihg- th6 s'ponsor/s knowledge tievelopment goals -in detail,, a 
It is lised for' instr^ucting all program opera'tors on how they are to 
incorporates..their attivities into the overall scheme. The attitude of the 
- youth program director there is^not to set arbitrai^y performance targets,, 
but, rather, to closely monitor performance and diagnose th^ mechanics of 
successes and^failures. A^the programs are' seen to be experimental. 
On a more modest level, Grana Rapids, Lansing and Muskegon will be^ 
adn1i:jiistering questi orinafres ^as youths complete the programs. . The 
^luestionnraires are intended to measure attitudinal and behavioral changes 
\in th^ 'program participants.- , J * ~t 

The widespread interest in undertaking knowledge development 
|\work belies the faultv; design assocf^ted with many of the. projects, the 
Vobstacles that prime Sponsors are encountering, 'and the misgivings that 
\ many, have -^bout-ttie concept of knowledge development. For instance, the 
Lane County projecKoai rjng retarded and non-retarded youth was original Ij^ 
designed as an experiment that would include youths above, the income 
cut-off. But the reglional office rejected the pi^oposal because it did 
^ot meet DQL-establ ished guidelines. The project is now of questionable 
value because the prime sponsor cannot .locate enough income eligible 
youths -who are retarded. The Oregon Balance of 'State sponsor did manage 
to win approval for a mixed income project. However, prime sponsor 
administrators ddmit that whatever the findings are, they will be of only. 



■ Inf ? / I ^^r?"^ sponsor is testing variables over which 
administrators have^Ttltle- control/^ However, the project is expected to- ' 
Mnh f hI '^^^^^'"9 thf feasibility of performi impact studies in the ' . 
highly decentralized ba/Iarvee of ^tate operation^. • - - r 

^^nr.^ Man^'local evaluators ,/ si avishly devoted-to the -formal i ties of 
in^nnSn- . ^^^P^P "^^ H t a ti OH / are" frequently testing, what may be 

inappropriate hy^theses. When^.or i fynswers" ar/Zorthtoming , they may ■ 
^L^MJ^f formulating |^olicy. Even iAthey are useable, it is not' 
cl^ar that the answers are valid and rel^iable.. ) Control groi]ps'are frequently 
FvIoE.-r with, what appe.ars to be", t^o liVfle concern for comparabtmy. 
Experimental groups, especially fbi; the mi x-ed ifieome projects, are too 
small to yield statistically sfignificant results. Frequently, the value' 
ot usino^pre-tesjts and post^ts'sts , ',i s washed out when evaluators qive , 
too iti;ie atter^ion to how trustworthy instruments likq test scores or 
enrallee records ^y be. / \. ■ 

\ ■ 1 I .... a ' • 

fr.^ r. ^'^/'"^ spokbr interest i s . necessary , but it is^ sufficient 
for getting knowledg-e developii^ent activities off the. ground! Local 
evaluators have encountered ofcstgcles blocking their Way. Th^ most ' 
pervasive IS simply a fack of resources to devote to knowledge development. 
Lonrronted with the ch-oice between. maximum services now,' or less S'^rvice 
now in return for the presumably better ' servic^. 1 ater,. the pressure of 
local interest gr^oups for maximum services, is nearly irresistible This 
was wel 1 -documented J n the planning phase, and is still in evidence.' 
Uther factors stand in the way, too. In Durh#m.Orange , local admi'hfstratbn 
were not able to implement a sophi stica Led experiment using a control " 
group and experimental group to test the effect of work experience- o,n 
drop-out rates and school achievement. Program operation has taken too 
much time, and administrators decided the design was^ too sophisticated 
tor them. In Chicago, the manpower agency ha's a cVWputerized management 
information system Which could be used for ar^alyz.ing data that the prime 
sponsor has been recording from past programs, ancles being used to record 
data^from YEDPA. But there is a -great deal of uncertainty now, about 
which variables ought to be measured and recorded/'- In spite of their 
extensive records and in spite of the presence of an evalkaj^fon. office, 
administrators still feel the need for some^outside assistance on 
evaluation design. In At'lanta, despite the ready availability of 
employment service records, and YCCIP and YETP data, little ana-lysis is 
expected because of time pressures, the Grand Rapids PCiblic Schools, 
inv.olved extensively with the consortium's efforts under YEDPA, will al ^o ■ 
have extensive youth data in its- automated information system;" but 
because of higher priorities within the school systems, the data anal-ysi 
projects piay be bumped. Early plans in Hartford called for using YCCIP 
allocations in a program to test the effectiveness of a labor intensive 
project awarding; academic credit in encouraging youth^ to return to 
school. When school credit could not be arranged, the project was dropp^u. 

" Prime sponsors did not take kindly to know>^dge development whin 
the. concept was first presen-^ed. Now that they are making an effort to do 
something with it, they scil] ha.ve mi sgi vi nqs . In San Francisco, evaluators 
recalled the lessons of the early 1960s when they found how hard i\t was to 

. .\ ■ 



link research and action programs. The youth director in Oakland, a former 
demonstration project ,di rectojf, and the Marin County program administrator, 
both questioned the, wisdom of "us\ng politically vulnerable QETA prime 
sponsors as research agents." (JonYj Walsh, Page J-7). The deputy diret.tor 
of the Atlanta CETA office questioned whether the-counterycTical .objectives 
of YEDPA and the knowledge development mandate were compatible. , He argued - 
that 'If ewer approatih^s and, greater investment per slot would have permitted* 
more informed knowledge development (Gretchen Maclachlan, Page D"2r, ^ 

But, such a stratpgy would ywdermine the job creation impact of the youth , 0—' 
initiatives.^ . . / . 

Knowledge development continues to pose problems for many prime 
sponsors, and appai;efttly for some regional offj^ces.' There has been ♦ 
confusion stemmingV in part, from the lack of dear directions, but also 
from the non-traditional emphasis on local experimentation Sind evaluation. ; 
The lack of time has been a critical impediment to careful planning. . 

' ^' • ' ," ^ ' : -■. 

, In most of the prime sponsorships, however, the mandate is 
p.rodJiJcing somq sincere attempts at,4isct)vering what really works in serving 
•y<ikt^s. There is a' healthy diversity in the^2>an5. It* is apparent -that ^ 
most of them are not prepackaged iexercises, and do reflect local initiati.ve. 
Ho\vever, because of th^ .^i^fficulties associated wjth the^irst year's 
experience; many knowledge development projefc0'1^i 11 fall short of achieving . 
the ambitious goals that certain sponsors have s^t. It will be important^ 
therefore, to monitor the local response in. therj^jscond^year of YEDPA, to 
see whether evaluators throw in the towel , or try to reshape their plans, 
better adapting them to serving their own needs and adopting more realistic 
goals. . * ' . . ■ 

The Quality of Work Experience Und^r YEDPA ^ 

One of the acknowledged shortcomings of >|ist yaut'h programs has 
been the low quality of work experience. Poor supervision^ uiistructured . 
work assignments, and nonaccountabil ity have contributed to j^^uth jobs that, 
have left program' enrol lees no more skilled, anc| no \viser' to the.;:world of 
work than when they started. The jobs were frequently nothinti more €han 
make-work.jand income transfer programs. * / ^ i^/t^ wj^'- 

Sponsors* of the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects A>:t 
recognized some of the shortcomings of earlier youth programs.' The Act , 
ptits a strong accent on correcting past faults an^ creating employment and 
training programs for young adults tl*at contribute in significant and 
positive ways to their development. The Act states specifically that its 
purpose is to provide youth .'. . with opportunities to learn and earn- 
that will Ipad to employment opportunities after' they/completed' the, prograin. " 

' • / The Departoient of Labor, in trying to. carry through"^ that mand^itfe, 
ha^s promulgated, regulations and technical assistance documents to feteer ; 
prime sponsors towards providing adequate supervision,, towards monitoring ^ 
program activities aijjL worksites, and> towards rtjaking eVery effort to place 
youthsM'n jobs relatedrto trtieir careek driterests. ' ' . 

• • . ' \ ■■■■ . 23K ' ■ , ' 



' • ' . :• r ■ • - 

As the programs have fleshed out, prime sponsors have debated the 
issue of what makes a quality job, or what makes a quality employment and 
'training experience. Different -fofmul as have evolved in the course of these 
debates. Some common ingredients persist, though. They consistently come 
up as considerations in any judgments' about work values. One is the attitude 
that prime sponsors have^ towards job quality. Another is the nature" of 
auxiliary services for work experience enrol lees. ' , 
' ■ ■ ■ , ^' . 

/ , :l^rime sponsor^ are^giving special attention to job qtial ity , and 
..are trying a variety of mechanisms for achieving it,;and assuring that an 
emphasis i^ kept focused on it. ^ Tfeese include placing" a greater stress on 
providing adequate supervision, documenting competencies and providing 
^academic credit.. These approaches .appear to be having^ixed imp^acts on the 
•jobs. Some ef them are also proving *o be .difficult tactics to adopt. 
Sponsors are also making consistent efforts to provide career exploration, 
rfinHAnce, and other support services off the job sites. 




_ ^ In the final analysis, the youth participants are the key reference 
r.A ?• """ analyzing job qual-ity. Observations made from that perspective 
indicate that some rethinking on this crucial matter may be in order, both 
to redefine what is. rtieant by "quality" jobs, and to reexplore approaches to 
assuring quality j6bs.; ' , - . 

The Prime-Sponsor Emphasis on ^Quality 

The starting point in implementing a national jobs and train -ng 
■program for youth, was to instill 4 n primer 'sponsors the: Jemphasis' on'quality.' . 
That simple' stress appears to ha.ve been lacking before, or at least 
suffered low priority treatment at--the primd-sponsor level. This crnclusion 
is baserf on the.r^^ption given the mandate for quality. -^One researcher 
npted that^ime sponsors are riot only aware that YEDPA emphasizes 
improvements it/j Ob quality, but they are also highly suppprtive of the 
. focus on- qualUrty jpb creation. " (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-3).' Another 
evaluation identified the spirit of a "new effort" in the YEDPA programs, 
/emphasis aidde^/ (R.,C. Smi.th, Page y-S?" 

. Prime -sponsors, adopting the emphasis on quality, .are transmitting 
the messcige in a variety of way^.. Many. of. them have gotten the message 
through to the contractors thaf "YETP and YCCIP are programs intended to ' • 
provide youth with work experience, where relevant to program activities, 
for the purpose of career" development and enhancement rather than simply , , 

-with glorified income maintenance." (Peter -Kobrak, Page C-12) . The ' ; 
countercyclical goal of fast job creation has been sooner sacrificed, thaa- 
the goal of creating quality jobs. Although it is difficult to. define o>^ 
measure the quality of the jobs whigh have resulted, there Was 'been no lack 
, of effort in, improving .451^1 ty. For a YCCIP .program in Hartford, CETA . 
professionals are audi tiTig worksites to se^ .that training is being done. 

:Efiiholleds are beirig tested for ski]! development. . The Greene County CETA ^ 
staff visited the. Employment Service to l9cate good supervisors; the.\.' 
Employment Service, in a spirit of cooperation, is providing the supervisors 



w.ith training. Sonoma, Santa Clara, San Francisco, Oakland, and Marin 
Cpunty are aU carefully monitpring worksites, observing work, antl 
interyiewing'enroVl^es and "supervisors al ike. " . 

A constant eye over :the shoulder may guarantee thath:here is a 
- concern for qiualitv. but it takes specific progY-am features to translate- ^ 
the- concern fntb actual results. One of the fcharacteristic approaches. to 
achieving program qfiality is by providing 'complete packages of services to* 
youths. » In a number of^prime sponsorships, this h^s been marked by a shift 
away from traditional work experience. In-school^outh are r^eiving a 1 
broad range of c^^reer developmer^ experiences that augment selected woVk 
experiences. /Both Lane County ^and Portland's YETP programs have less than - 
15 percent of their actual enrollments :in work experience. PoKlartd puts " 
out-of-schoolers into work experience, but only as a- provisional' measure. 
The principal emphasis is on obtaining some kind df high sx:hop1 certification! 
Continued woric experience is contingent upon enrollment and attendance in a 
GED or^quivalent program,' - . 

V ' Prime sponsors ill Michigan have shown a similar awareness of the \ 
larger purposes of work experience in YETP and .YCCIP. Under YETP, local • . 
^ppnsors .are complementing work experience with job information, counseling 
ajnd placement services, to ease the youths* trafnsition to the ^ workforce.'. 

^ i ' • ■ '■ ' 

■ I : One of the more surprising developments 'has been the widespread 

supplementation of YCCIP jpbs with a variety of hon-work services.* In ^ 
sptte of the small 5 percent limit on overhead (that discouraged many 
potential program del iverers from even applying for orojects) work 
experience is being augmented with a variety of serviqes.^ In Detroit, 
Wayne Statfe; University runs a YCCIP project in which -it is' providing, basic 
training to raise Hhe educational level of prograp participan-ts.. . Half the 
enrpllees in a . YCCIP' reha.bil itatiofi-prbject are'renrol led in a GEO program 
or Continuing education progr^im/ ^ Al though they do not receive academic, 
credit for work, they are being [Daid while they at,tend class.^ 

'One. exceptional YCCIP project in Sonoma has youths work.ing foCir 
days a week and* attending class one day a week. The work is describee! as 
manual labor. The cla'sses " are in agriculture and maintenance work* * 
Ertrollees are receiving three units of work experience and five, units of 
academic credit from a local junior college. The project, originally 
aiming ^o p;]ac6 one-half its participants in unsubsidized employment by 
September,' has fixceedecl its. target. Fully 60 percent of the original 
participants, have left their minimum wage slots and found unsubsidized jobs. 

-• ■ ' , ' ^ 

Another YCCIP project, also in'Sonoma, places enrollees in a seven, 
month program of work experience and education. Youths spend about 32 hours 
a week caring for coirmunity 'gardens , pruning trees, installing sprinkler* 
systems, lands'cajDing, setting flower beds , and dbing maintenance. The rest 
of the time is spent in horticulture, gardening, and landscaping classes 
sponsored by the County schools. Here too, the Work pays minimum wage. 
Although some enrollees have said they could find higher paying jobs . 
elsewhere, they are staying for the training and certificate that will be 
awarded upon completion. . , . 



^ - Several Michigan prime sponsott|iare augniGriting ycCIP experience 
w>th "employabiTity" -training and vocational training. . One" of the .Oregon 
Balance of State pr^ects had YCCIP Supervisors trained in counseling so" /. 
that they could provide more support to enrollees on the' job^ as well as / ; 
* sortie skill training adapted to enrolTefe needs, - ^ 

- • . . A Boston YGOIP landscaping;^;project;^^^^^ offering, a range 'of suqportive 
services t-hat '(i|enter around building se1f-«^^^ attitudes. 
. Classroom trai^ning is 'al§o^ provided. Another YCCIP project in 'Worceste^^ 
enrollirig drpp-duts with acute skill shortages and soclerl adjuStmenf 
problems, starts each day. with classro.dm' -training in a .local adult learning . 
center. The cash income for participating in the YCCIP auxiliary services^ . - 
is a feature, however, that may mask the true degree of interest that* youths 
hav0' in those- services.; El Paso runs ^a YCCIP project for.. iri-school. youth 
only with classes, that^'invplve career exploration and ,seTf -awareness. - 
En roll ees^ there are not paid fpr class time. In its first month of 
opierationi the El Pasp ;proje€t experienced a 10 percent decl ine in enrollment. 

The services and support being provided for YCCIP partiGip^nts^ are 
above' and beyond the requirements, of YEDPA. However, prime sponsors see an * 
^acute need for something mope vthan work. They see the .Tegislation as being 
restrictive,' discouraging serfic^s to a clasps of parti^eipants -- mostly 
economically. disadvantaged school -leavefs?^ whoVqeed them the most. • 
Virtually all of the prime sponsors are targeting most, if not all (see r-; 
Table 2, Rage 27), their YCCIP slok to economically disadyantaged ypMths . ' " 
who are acutely in need of more than just a# income arid wdrk that may havet 
some transferrable skills to later employment. VSome^paHici pants in a \ 
maintenance project, for example,, could< not read tape* measures. High - 
quality work experience wit 1 not. benefit them if it is offered ^without some 
opportunity for -bas-ic education. > . , 

Many prime sponsors are offe|ring YCCIP enrollees the . extra ^training 
or education oppx)rtunities they need to ensure that participatioh re'ally ;. 
will improve long-term pro$pects for employment.' But it is a constant 
struggle requiring first of al V, a will to do more than the legislation - 
requires, and a consldef^able amount of resource jugglingr In the words of 
one counselor; "/w/e just don't have the flexibility or range' of options with 
the YCCIP projects that we do under YETP or Title'l- ..: it's just a' one-shot, 
deal. Sure vve can give a dropout a job, but I'm not sure whether these' l<ids' \ 
are any better off when the project's over.",. (Bonnie Snedeker, Page 1-5). 

• Th^ award of acadernic credtt .fo^r^^ experieVice has been seen 
4s:a mechanism sweetening the incentives' fb^^ tow6Fk,-and 
fQTcing educators and manpower administrators to pay more attention tb job ' 
quality. Where academic credit is .being awarded, these two objectives are ^ 
being met with varying decrees pf success. Where academic credit ;i:Sv not 
being awarded, there is*good evidence of a need for more flexible". ; ^ ' 
^accomodation* between the 6ETA and LEA establishments. 

Academic credit is being awarded, this school year in Both 'YCGip . 
and YETP. Ninety-five in-school YETP .enrol lee$ in Charlotte are participating 
in a vocational training-work experience-academic enrichment program that"' is 



granting one-half elective credit for the spring Semester. ' A full credit 

* will be granted for a year '"s participation Q3 credits are required;, for 
graduation). YETP fn-school and out-of-scho5T participants in./Sonoma, 
San Francisco, Marin, and Santa Clara are receiving academio credit for 
•their -work experience, A YCCIP project run by publ ic^ schools .in, the Lansing 
Consortium is offering academic credit for. work performed in conjunction 

- with a high school ecology course. Nearly all YETP enrol lees in the 

Washington-Oregon case st^dy' are receiving academic credit this year for 
...work experience, N6xt y€ar, officials in some programs are hoping to be : . 
ijp able t6 petition successfuny for credit in academic areas. 

V Most program pnrollees, however, are not yet receiving academic 
credit for their work. The reasons vary. In some cases, programs started 

: too late for arrangements to be j]Tade. In North Carolina, state regulations 
governing the av/ard of academic credit are stringent. Although it can be 
done, as the Charlotte prime sponsor demonstrated, arranging credit for 
work experience will take more time than sponsors had in the rush for 
implementation, The Springfield schools in Clark County are moving very 
cautiously in awarding academic credit for work. They want to dp it, but 
they also want to be sure that any-^'arrangements will sta/id up to the ^ 
scrutiny of the board of education, the state education department and 
regional accreditation associations. In Columbus, prime sponsor administrators 
are not sure who should arrange academic credit or how i^ should be done. 
Greene* County , a third prime sponsor in Ohio," has a;ctually contacted state - , 
level educators- As was the case with Clark County, program officfals 

'"have received little useful guidance. Howeyer, Greene County observers ^ 

• infer that state educators view YEDPA and t|ie manpower community with some ; 
suspicion, and that getting the blessings of state educators from accredited 
work -experience, will take more effort. A Connecticut Balance. of State 
contractor serving^ o|lt-of.-school youth has not attempted to secure academic 
credit because'. there is^^little concern for it among the enroll.ees. The 
Grand Rapids/ prime has not succeeded in getting academic credit awarded 

^for this year's projects'. But in mid-April , it laid down a requirement 
that all YCCIP»and YETP contractors develop a plan and schedule for 
reaching agreements with LEAs by Oune.30th. 

[Although inertia, red tape, and timing problems have all 
underminelj some 6f the efforts to get academic credit: for work experience*, 
there is also affirmative resistance to the noti^. Some of the resistance 
can be traced to skepticism abbut whether work experience can be treated 
as -a legitimate learning experience. LEA officials in North Carolina 
have stipulated that credit will be awarded only f^r strictly supervised 
work experience that involves formal tra'ining, is related to a participant's 
vpcati6rial trackl and permits academic supervision. In the Connecticut 
Balance of State prime sponsorship, academic credit is not being awarded 
for some projects which provide training considered below the par of . 
what might be expected as part of a high school course. 

Resistance' to awarding academic credit is also based more on 
what might be described as matters of ^principle. In Grand Rapids a school 
•official said that students already -receive academic credit for such a 
' graat number of activities that educators have problems keeping' them in 



school long enough to meiet their basic educational needs." (Peter Kobrak, 
Rage CH7). Detroit school officials echoed the sentiments, stating fn. 
their YETR application that paid work experience woufd be incentive enough 
for enrol lee participation arrd success . A Durham-Orange school principal 
suggested that the best way drop-outs could secure acatfemic credit would 
be by returning to school. 

^ * \ The second year of operation^ for the YETP and YCCIP activities 
ought to see more cases of academic credit being awarded for work experience. 
Prime sponsors and LEAs alike are pursuing the matter. With the benefit of 
rT\ore planning time, they should succeed. However, no matter how much time- 
there is for making arrangements, there will probably be some areas where 
resistance does not break down. It remains to be seen whether the absence 
of academic credit will be* decisive in determining program success or 
failure in those few areas. It is clear, however, that, on the whole, 
.the emphasi!5 on gaining academic credit was taken seriously by prime 
sponsors. Arra^ngements for credit have been far more prevalent than under 
earlier CETA activities , and some of them appear to be sound models for 
futuYe efforts. ' . 



;Supervisio/i and Work Quality 

'Many of the past youth programs have bfeen plagued with poor 
on-site supervision for young workers^ Supervisors have bieen insensitive 
to the needs — and ignoranc^— of young workers makirtjg their first 
contact with the world of woljl. Supervisors were frequently ill -equipped 
to provide any significant skill training and, in some cases, supervisors 
did not enforce even minimal rules e f ^or k-— showing up at work on time,* 
or worjcing a full day, for example. The problems have been attributable to 
a number of factors. Historically, supeWision has been considered as an 
afterthought. Little allowance was made for fhe costs of providing, 
supervision for extra youth workers added- on to existing workforces, 
little thought was given to the special demands of supervising yodrths, as 
new entrants to the labor force. J ' 

Responding to these shortcomings, YEDPA has put, a premium on 
quality supervision, and provided some resources to encourage ;^t. As 
is the case of the overall emphasis on quality, prime sponsors welcome 
the accent, and have responded in many different ways. 

Prime sponsors are trying first to -find cjualified supervisors,^ 
or, lacking that, to train them. An Oregon Balance of State operator ' 
delayed start up on a solar heating project until sSpme competent, income- 
eligible Title VI supervisors could be found and trained in counseling 
. techniques. The Muskegon Consortium is re'quiring special training, for all 
yoirth supervisors next^year. A Kitsap County^ YCCIP project reduced youth 
WG^k schedules to thirty hours per week so lhat there would be enough 
money to pay qualified supervisors, ... 



Prifnfe sponsors are also making an effort to maintain ^oo.d supervisory 
quality by monitoring worksites. In Muskegon, the work experience contractors 
are providing on-site supervision. Each contractor is also providing a . 
roving supervisor to tackle problems that on-site supervisors are not able 
to handle. Kitsap County is encouraging better supervision by using 
competency-based learning plans on the worksites^' They have had the effect 
of forcing supervisors to pay ftior^ attention to the work youths are doing, 
and focusing job duties on training objectives. 'The Kitsap prime^ponsor 
staff alst) carries on. a rigorous monitoring schedul^ ^and maintains close 
contact with supervisors.' ^ 

Supervisor loads vary to some extent, between YETP and YCCIP 
activities. Because of this, simple supervisor/worker ratios do not reflect 
the real quality of «upervisipn. YCCIP activities usually center around 

^projects that cannot be integrated with work already being done. Because 
tasks are usually similar, if not identical , YCCIP site$;frequently lend 
themselves to 1 team approach, utilizing somewhat lower supervisor/worker 
ratios, than YlTP projects. But these ratios have ^n no way hindered the 
quality of work or the value of the experience for enrollees. One YCCIP ' 
project in Charlotte consisted of a supervisor and. team of nine youths working 

: on housing rehabilitation.- The supervisor, a construction engineer wi.th 
experience as a superintendent, was sensitive to the needs of the participants 
and had developed an esprit de corps. Another project that puts lower income 
youth with criml'hal records to work weeding, eliminating fire hazards, and 
cleaning ditches has two supervisors for a crew of fourteen enrollees. 
The project has been extraordinarily successful. Another project with a 
supervisor for every four or six enrollees has not been nearly as successful 
in retaining enrollees. The smaller teams in that project may mean less 
peer interaction. But the project also suffers from oversell. The jobs, ^ 
although no more menial than other YCCIP projects, were sold to the trainees . 
as being more glamorous than they really are. 

The YETP programs present a different si tuatim./ Youths are 
frequently integrated with ongoing workforces. While trie number of YETP 
particips^nts assigned a supervisor is frequently low— one to three — the 
quality of supervision does not appear to be as good. Existing staff with 
little supervisor experience is often used. Employers have ocGasjonally 
assigned youths to supervisors who Wave been unwilling and sometimes 
unqualified. Even'^wheye the number of YETP participants a^dded to a worksite 
is small, the reported ratios do ^of reflect the real supervisory workload. 
Supervisors also are responsi^ble for regulaV employees* diminishing the 
attention availfiible for a youth worker. V 

Whatever the relative edge of YCCIP propecj supervision may be 
over YETP supervision, supervision under both programs. seems to be good. 
Some local observers think the supervision in YEOPA programs is superior 
to earlier youth work experience projects. Youths have appreciated the 
emphasis oa qUality supervision, and supervisors have found ypuths to 
adjust well to the demands of the job. / 



. • Obstacles to Quality Jobs 

In their attempts to develop quality jobs for youth,' prime sponsors 
have found themselves stymied at timeS; The early rush'to develop a large 
quantity of slots made it difficult for local officials to develop quality 
slots. A Grand Rapids administrator bemoaned the f.ederally-imposed ^ 
quantitative and qualitative st&ndards. A planner ^in Lansing Consortium 
complained about the lack of detail that employing agencies provided in .\ 
their position'^descriptions, and the plantation mentality behind employing 
agencies accepting work experience candidates without ever knowing precisely 
where the youths' could work best and gain the most. . 

The emphasis on j;^ftt»»^ector and private non-profit sector 
employment is cited 'as another barrier to creating 'meaningful" jobs that 
would leave youths with genuinely marketabliB skills. Sponsors agree that 
most employment opportunities are in the private sector. The career inteirests 
of inpst yx)uths ^center around the kinds of jobs found chiefly in the private 
sector; r^Yet 'ri^^^ government agencies / 

antf'community based organizations serve to effectively restrict all but a . 
few yo^uth? jojbs to public service work experience. "The challenge ..'. has 
been to find jobs in non-profit agencies'suiteql to the vocational 
preferences of the participants *it's not easy to find auto mechanic 
Jobs in the YMCA,' one counselor notedi" (R. C. Smith, Page H-6). 

The last criticism is^the most serious. It is one that extra 
time wIlT not eliminate. It is not clear. that prime sponsors viould^have 
the ^*ccess to private sector opportunities , even, if YEDPA^permi tted if^ 
but the comments of program administrators seem to imply a willingness to 
attempt some private sector job development. 



A 



Career Aspirations for Youth 



iOne of the mandates of YEDPA stressed repeatedly in the. 
legislation and the Department of Labor — is the importance of "meaningful 
jobs. - One of the criteria of a "meaningful " job has been the relevance of 
work experience to the career aspirations of youths. ^ 

The legislative history ofiYEDPA, the law itself, and promulgations 
from the Department of Labor are. sprinkled with references to the importance 
of' 1 inking the career goals, of youths, vyith their vyork experience under 
YEDPA. The rationale has been two-fold: give young adults a taste of the 
career areas in which they. are interested, and provide them with job- 
specific experience and skills they can take with them. 

The emphasis, while a logical and approprl^e one in some cases 
has its drawbacks. It is^i>ased^ Sfluarely on the assumption that youths have 
a clear idea of what their career goajs are, and that the^ knowledges is a 
solid basis for action in arranging job- assignments . 



In fact, many youths have npt given nay great ^al of thought^ to 
what they want to do for a living: >YEDPA jobsP^are the first jobs^'for an^ - 
enormous' number of enroll ees. Many of those who are thinking ahead^ do not 
havfe realis^tic expectations about what they would Irke to do, and dp not 
have clear ideas of how they .should go about doing what they want to do. 
In these cases, some of the programs are proving to be effective 'eye 
openers. But prime sponsors reifiain skeptical as to how realistic some 
of the more ambitious goals may be. Counselors and CETA staff alike 
indicate that many youths take the YCCIP and YETP jobs just for the money, * 
and not because the jobs fit into career plans. For the youths who do 
have career plans, many are plainly unrealistic, or the yoMths do not have 
a good sense for what is required to achieve them.* One-youth hopjing to 
Start college soon was reading at a second grade level. Another a 
sophomore working in an animal hospital, had* no idea what he wanted to _ 
do. Many have separated the job at hand from career aspirations. One, 
aspiring trumpet player wanted more hotirs at his "janitor helper" job;, 
not because it was career relevant, but "becaus^e he needed money. "Another 
seventeen year old employed picking up paper^ arid cleaning washrooms in 
a park, wants to be a registered nurse or a model. She presumably values 
the job for the mc»ey, and the money alone. As she put it, "I thinf: that 
if i had YETP' program I would keep theory out because it donit make sense." 
(sic) (fi^ron Roomkin, Page G-II) . ^ An eighteen year old who wants to be 
a basketoall palyer works as a custodian aid in parks. The-prograra does 
not do much for his basketball game, but he thinks it is gr^at because 
ft provides him with*money, and keeps him off the street and^ut of trouble 
• , i*"^ . * , 

Some of the youths are not so specific about their career plans. 
When some participants in Georgia were questioned about future plans, they 
were fairly vague, * indicating where th^y wanted to live and whether they 
wanted to go to college. Some indicated they wanted to take up, trades, but 
they were not sure which ones. 

' t- ■ '* 

N Although many students going into the programs do not have clear 
career p\ans, they do attach sjome value to the work experience. For the • 
few with s^)me ^specif ic ideas, the programs may be succeeding in gelling 
their th(/ughts. For one student who had worked in several jobs, har YETP 
work ex^perience as a tutor has inspired her to become a teacher, /he 
young aduHs in a Sonoma landscaping project pa5s up the, opportunities for 
higher paying jobs just so they can get certified. training and experience 
in their YCCIP project. * \ . 

Few people seriously presumQ that a 16 year oTd youth has mapped 
out hard and fast career pl^ans. For that reason, so(Tie prime sponsors are 
not giving a great deal of attention to matching jobs with the career 
interests of enrollees. However, the* changeabil ity of career plans does 
encourage prime sponsors to give considerable attention to career , 
exploration activities so thatyouths a/e, in fact, exposed to valid, 
inf>prmation and can formulate some real isti^ career goals. Although 
participants may come into the programs wi^ nothing more than an interest 
in money, sponsors are providing auxiliary services to assure' that; they 
leave with more thaA that. "The counselors see their jobs as helping to 
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turn the kids away f rom an iiri^^ and on to career development." 

(Bonnie Snedeker, Page H-7). i * * 

7 : There seems to beii widespreScj feeling afnong prime sponsoH that 
youthsAhave not given much Sjeri pus thought to career plans. Because of 
that, many youths apparently attaching a great' significance to 

their work. But, the strategy that is emerging, is one of using work • 
experience together with vocational eijploration progr-ams, as .a ^vehicle for 
starting youths in the process of thinking about long-term career plans. 
The cases like the DeKalb County girl who, before her job,- "... didn't , 
^know accounting could be so much fun," (Gretchen Maclachlan, Page D-11), 
but has now'deoided to take up\accounting in college, are icing on the cake, 

^, J : ■ : ' ,/ ■ - ■ 

' / - * , Youth Participation ' 



/ The Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act tries to , 
carry national youth employment, and training policies one step further than - 
in the past,- by 'expanding the youth ro.le beyond that of mere participant. 
The only binding requirements on prime sponsors 'to assure representation, 
of the yOuth , perspective Are a legislatiye requirement mandating the 
establishment of youth "councils and DGL regulations r'equiring youth membership 
on the councils. Bat in the vein of other federal efforts that now 
encourage target group participation, YEDPA is encouraging direct youth 
involvement in aspects of program operation and evaluation. ^ 

^ Prime sponsors have responded to the letter of the law. Of ^ 

course, it is too early to make final juclgments about the effects of the 
new youth role the adjustments require time for both the yo.uths and the 
adults on the councils. But so far, the accomplishments have been mixed. . ■ 
In a few cases, the effect of youth inyolve;nent on planning councils has 
been significant; but usually, it is not. The youths* themselves frequently 
do not participate. WfWe 't+iey do, the participation is more form than 
substance. Arother 'Serijbus impediment to a- substantive youth rgle, is 
the limiidrf^ol icy impact of the councils themselves.. .They are freqfUently 
not the forums for real policymaking decisions, ^ . , 

I ■ r,^ . ■ "» ■ ^-^ . . . 

. In li^ht of the limited utility .of youth representation pn.the ^ 
council, some prime sponsors, responding to the^pirit of] the law, are trying 
- alternative channels fdr bringing youth into thfe. maiastream of decisionjnaking. 
^ Some of these alternative approaches to^aining youtn input show ingenuity^' - 
^and promise to enhance the^phance for substantive contributions. * 

Selecting Youth as Members on the Youth Advisory Councils . 

Prime sponsors are using one of twQ-methocJs for Selecting youth 
/members for their youth advisory councils. They either select youths whp 
are representative of the target population, or they select youths displaying 



leadership qualities that set them above the nonn. In the latter case some 
primes choose only YETP or YCCIP participants while others are beiftg less ^ 7 
restrictive. 

The method'Of selection seems to be a necessary, but^not sufficient; 
condition for determining the roles that youths play. Where j^ouths have 
been selected strictly because they are representative of program 
participants, they are proving to be ineffective. Many of them are shy ' 
and Withdrawn; intimidated by" the adults and overwhelmed by'^the complexity 
of mattlers before- the council! If they are not uninterested, they, are ^• 
typically passive: In Charlotte, youth members are rarely in attendance^: 
and are having a difficult time pomnuni eating with the adult members of | 
the council ,. most of whom are professionals. The San Francisco youth , 
council which is thr^e-fourths youth .(drawn from youth programs in the^ 
area) has a difficult time assembTing a quorum for its meetings becaus^.iof 
absenteeism. ' ' ^ 

W^^^ selection of youtti members has not achieved any degrep of 

useful youth input. Handpicking participants is- producing better results, 
but is no .guarantee that^outh members will be^active. Alamance CounUjv 
CETA* of^ficials andJ school administrators carefully selected the youth r ^ 

.members, ^ut the youths all lost interest and either .dropped out or Otherwise 
became inacdKlve. On the second round, the prime sponsor decided to elicit 

^olunteers^ The response was good and the prime sponsor picked those 

-appearing most capAble and interested.' Alamance County,, stands, now, as one 

,of the more succesjsful examples of youth participation. ' 

' Kitsap County and Atlanta ha>Jt both found articulate and hard- 
working you^h members. They are active in their own right, and the Kiteap 
County standout, althougli not a program enroll ee, is actively encouraging 
a larger voice. for participants^in finding out v^hich programs work and why. A 

Chicago, ^Cook County and Rockford tried a variety of approaches ^ 
to pick outstanding program participants for council membership. Although • 
-attendance is good, norte is experiencing Stny notable success with its 
youth representatives. Kalamazoo extendefi invitations to youths who^were 
recommended by the main program contractor. Attendance is poor. Muskegon ^ 
based its selection on recommendations from school principals^ student 
governments, and council members, the youth do make some comments, but 
contributions are not considered to be appreciable. Lansing, on the other 
hand, having^selected one youth from,eac|i of its out-of-school and in- 
school programs, is having some degree of success. ^Attendance is good, but 
it is not clear what substantive contributions are being made. 

■ ' ' *• ,''/-■-.. 

Interest in Achieving Genuine Youth Participation 



Virtually no prime sponsor considers the youth councils to be 
the best way to achieve youth participation. But, the sponsors who consider 
youth involvement to be an important ^oal are inclined to explore alternative 



mp'des of irivoTvemfent, rather than spending much effort on improving council 
itfctivltles. "4. ' 

• / ■ ■ " ■ / ^ • . 

\ In trie Portland prime sponsorship, where youth members of the 
council are not active, counselors and area managers aref takin§- the time ^ 
.to. talk with the participants. The views are then being channeled back 
to prograirrplanners who are incorporating some of the ideas into the / 
decisionmaking process./ / - - • 

T (, ■ . • ■ ■ 

■• ' ' ' ' , 

/ When the "first crop of youth members stopped participating in;the 
Alamance youth council , adfninistrators tried a different selectijon process'' 
that produced a more interested group. But, the prime sponsor is also 
allowing a broader kind of participation for youths. Instead of just 
reviewing*: program plans, they are also involved in participant counseling 
and problem-solving, <^ ' ^ 

The- prime sponsprs in Michigan are. notal)le for the consensus 
evident there, that youth: membership; in advisory councils is not likely to 
h^ve much impact on fjnal decisions. "None of the: prime sponsors are/ 
relying with any conviction on youth to play a major^role . . .x as jnvisioned 
by some of YEDPA's congressional sponsors. The knowledge required'-to ■ 
follow such policy discussions appears to be simply beyond the graspof 
these young people, reprdl ess of their relationship to CETA and YEDPA." - ' 
(Peter Kobra^k, Page The qouncils are seen as poor forums for youth 

involvement; The prime sponsors there, however, are -exploring alternative 
approaches to youth participation. The key to the aUernative approaches' 
to seeking the youth perspective . is their empha$\s on obtaining 
feedback from youth rather than opinions on what the oyerall program should 
or should not^e. The<1atter assumes a pol ic^ orientation and an.abilfty 
to conceptualize abstractly that seem almost the antithesis of what one 
could legitimately expect most youth — no less disadvantaged youth — to 
bring to decision making sessions.'* (Peter Kobrak, Page 0-23). 

, Other important adaptations are being made outside the councils. 

TheT Grand Rapids ,public schools ace setting up grievance committers to 
hear participant complaints. The prime*;sponsor will be questioning 
participants to get their views on program quality and impact. Contractors 
for the other three prime sponsors intend to conduct similar surveys. .A 
number of other agencies have already circulated questionnaires to survey 
youth^ responses so far anid to record, t hie ir suggestions for program changes. 
The Lansing Consortium has already incorporated survey results into its 
1979 planning process. 

Tfie feeling that the councils are of limited usefulness in getting 
youth views is widesprq^id. "A spokesman for a Cook County LEA emphasized 
that YETP kids are distinguishable from their age cohort in ways likely 
to reduce their council participation." (Myron; Roomkin, Page G-14^). 
Chicago and Rockford CETA staffers survey yoiiths^^or their views by , 
pulling them^ out of the council setting. 

Prime sponsors are also broadening opportuiyties for youth 
inv.olvement by putting them in integral program role». Cook County has 
put young adults to work as youth placement counselors and job developers 
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A in the (successful) Chicago Heights Youth Employment Service. Greene 
, County (Ohio) is thinking about hiring youths^s pegr counselors/^ /V ^ 
Connecticut Balance of State YCCIP project employs a YETP participant as 
a secretary, involved in day-to-day administration of the project/ 

Skepticism notwithstanding, some of the prime sponsors are still 
trying to^improv^ the quality 'of youth participation on the councils. 
Muskegon. is considering a proposal to have representatives from student 
governmehts in al| the schools, join the ogunciK; -In Kalamazoo the youth 
council chairman and the CETA staff . director have taken steps to increase • 
the council's input for the FY 1979 youth plans.' In an ambitious ground-up 
. -program review planning process, the council succeeded iii formulating . 
stratecftes and setting priorities. The final impact remains to be seen. 

' - . A Shift jn Emphasis? 

V As a|Hpe, the effect of youth participation on the youth advisory 
. councils is limTted. The .youth councils, like the fuTl councils, are ndrt * 
particuUrly Wfective in th^ir own right. Furthermorey youths do not seem 
inclined or equipped to participate on ^the coUncHs to any great extent. 
" But prime sponsors* are adopting other modes of inyblvement that seem- 
eminently more practical , and are geared to gettifi^ youth views on what 
ycTuths know best: the, programs that have been established for them. 

' ' " . . - y ■ ■ * ' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ - ■ 

There is no single model for this improved involvement. But the. 
variety of approaches alT seem to be' responses to ^the- mandate that prime ^ - 
, sponsprs encourage an active role for youths in helping to assess programs/ 
and steer future pplicy. . • 



Targeting 

%' . 

— YEDPA is a targeted effort aimed^spjecifically at young adults. C 
Within that' broad target group, there are some specftic sub-targets V 
identified by congressjonal^ponsors and the Depafrtment of Labor. YCCIP \ 
is aimed at 16-19 year old youths who are out of "work. YETP is intended - 
for unemployed and underempley^d youth^ from families whos.e current gross 
family income is less than 85 percent of the BLS lower living- standard. - 
Up to 10 percent of YETP enrol lees can be from families exceeding the income 
/threshold, if they are part of' an experimental, mixed income group. . 
Additionally, prime sponsors have been encouraged to identify significant 

segments of the target population for special attention. 

* - ■ ■ ' ' ' ' ■ ■• * 

The targeting provisions" leave prime sponsors with 51. fair* amount 
of latitude in selecting youths to serve. The. flexibility is intended to • 
^ ' permit prime sponsors, to better adapt youth programs to the participation 
needs of each sponsor area. The hope at the national level consistently 
has beien, hdWever, that prime sponsors wbuTd serve those youths most in 
need* that is, those youths with the least chance-of finding assistance 
* from othen sources. ' . . — — 



In considering the .'issue of liow prime sponsors are targeting their* 
services, three topics are most. important, (l) the actual breakdown of 
enrollments, -(2) how prime sponsors identify target groups , and (3); how 
effective the income criteria are. 

■ . "•■ .'^ ■ ■ ■ 

' • , Enrollment Breakdowns 



Data on enrollments are ^ilT incdmplete for YEDPA, The most 
recent data available when the case studies Were prepared, were for the 
quarter ending March 31^ 1978, Unfortunately, many prime sponsor; activities 
were bliirely off the groun(d at that point , and most reflect p.nly partial 
enrolln?ents. The data available are tabulated in Tables 2 and 3, 

Two trends are evident from dat? available so far. First, prime 
sponsors are concentrating on serving economically disadv'anted youths 
(youths from families; whose income is 70 percent of the BLS lower living 
standard, or less). This holds for both YETP, with a 85 percent lower" living, 
standard threshold, and YCCIP, with no^income criteria. The'decision to 
concentrate on this group reflects deliberate decfsions in almost all cases * 
to serve youths' most in need -of the. YEDPA services. Prime sponsors also 
recognize the political risks of widenirtg the focus. 

However", two factors militate against prime sponsors focusing 
exclusively on economically disadvantaged yputh. There is. an interest in 
broadening participation, so that youth programs are not stigmatized as 
a "poverty 'program. "-^In a few areas, prime sponsors are also haying 
difficulty filling their slots with economically disadvantaged yputh. In 
areas such as Marin County, prime spojisors claim that there 'are few , 
youths from economically disadvantaged families. However, the incidence' ^ 
of poverty is not necessarily a reliable indicator of how much prime ^ ' 
sponsors target for lower income, groups. For example, Cobb County, with 
a^ lower incidence of poverty than Atlanta, has a higher proportion of 
extremely poor youths enrolled ^in its programs. ^ ^ 

A second, very predictable targeting pattern (not reported in 
the available d&ta) is. the emphasis on serving in'-schodl youths with YETP/ : 
and out-of-school youth with YCCIP. There are deviations from this 
pattern, however. /They appear to be more a function of institutional 
factors than economic factors .{youth unemployment, for example). The 
-VCCIP project in Albuquerque is' closely tied to the LEA. There, in-schoolers 
outnumber out-qf-schoolers by a ratio of more than fiye to one,, A similar 
situation exists in Lansing, although the imbalance is not quite so acute. 

Identifying Target Groups for Special Attention 



' There are few surprises to the outreach efforts that'^prime 
sponsors make. Jhe Employment Service and the. schools are usually used for 
locating students and enrolling them. As a rule, it appears as though 



TaMe 2 

fnrollments 
Family Income ^ 



California 

• Marin 
Oaktand 

Sant^ Clara/San Jose 
$an Francisco 

.Sonom^r^'- : ' / 

Connecticut ; * ' \ 

:) BOS . . • • 

Hartford Consortium 
* . Waterbury v^^/ - 

Georgia' . - ' 

BOS 

Atlanta 
Cobb County 
- DeKalb County ^ ^ . 

Illinois vv> 

Chicago . 
^ Cook County 
^ Rockfprd _ 

Massachusetts 
Boston 

Eastern Middlesex 
Worcester 

Michigan 
. 'Ctetrolt 
Grand Rapi(js 
Kalamazoo County 
"Lansing Tri- County 
Muskegon ^ 

Mexico 
:Albuquerque 

North Carolina 
BOS 

Alamancf County * 
Charlotte 

Durham-Orange County 

Ohio 

Clark County V . 
Columbus-Frankl in 
Greene County 

Oregon . . 

• tfos 

Lane County 
Portland 



Texas 

Coastal Bend 
^ El PasQ 

Washington 4' 
Kitsap County 

(a) At or below the*£f5% level- 
No further breakdown available. 





YCCIP 


Income as a % of 6LS 
Lower Livl ng Standard 


7 Income-as a % of BLS ^ 
• ^ Lower Liying Standard ( 


-5 70% . 


70-85% 


-;70% 


70-85% 




...^ * • 1 






a3% 

NA ' ■ 


. 11% 
NA , \ 
100%^^' 


58%" 
NA 
6% 


■ 5% 
NA 

100%^ 


^ 90% 
76% 
84% 
75% 


10% • 
.24% ' 
. 16% 
' 25% 


Nfr^; 
61% 
76% 
NA 


• NA 
39% 
7% 

■ , NA ^ 


100% * 
79% 
60% 


. .0% ^ 
21% 
2]L% 


67% , 


■ . < - 13% 


93% 
.93% 


7% 

7%: / 

• 


94% . 
. 93% 


: 6% 

7% 


95% ' : 

86% 
84X 


"■ '1%. 

'9% ^ . 1 


. ' 85% 
67% 
■ 68%' 


■ ■ '-jt ^ lb* » • 
0% 
* NA 


100% 


Q%; 


. 100% 




' 88% 
88%' = 
'85% 
96% 


12%\ 
12%' 
15% 

4% 


64% 
96% 
94% 

90% . 


. 361 . 
V 6% 
6% 
10% 


93% 


^ 100%^^^ 
7%, . 
100%^^' 


83% 
0% 


97%(^? 
100%^^' 


. 68% 
, 86% 
91% 


23% < 
14% 
9% 


. 100% 
NA c 
85% 


. 0% 
NA 
15% 


89% 
78% 


,''22% 


NA 
100% 


NA ' 
0% 


100% 


/ 0%^ , 


NA ; 


• NA / 
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Enrol Iments; by Sex 



California i 
Marin 
Oakland 

Santa . CI ara/San Jose 
San Francisi:o 
•Jpnoma ; ! 

Conne* ifcut 
BOS 

> Hartford Consortium 
Waterbu ry 

Georgia- - 
BOS 

Atlanta 
Eobb County 
DeKalb^ County , 

ITT i hois _ " ' 
. Chicago 

Cook- County ' 
Rockford' 

Massachusetts 
Boston 
. Eastern Middlesex - 
Worcester 

Michigan \^ ^ 
Detroit » V 
Grand Rapids;. 
Kalamazoo. County 
Lansing tri- County . 
Muskegon ^ 

New Mexico 

Albuquerque , 

filorth Carolina 

BOS-. / ' 

, Alamance County 
. tharlotte . r-: 
Durham-Orange fiounty 

Ohio 

• ' CI ark. County 
Columbus-Franklin 
Greene County 

Oregon 
BOS 

ahe County ' 
ortland. 



Lar 
Bor 



(a) 



EKLC 



Texas 

. \ Coastal Bfend 

EV "Paso . 

. Washington 

Kitsap County 

Numerical breakdowns not 
available. 



Male 



154 
NA 
64 

144 

3isr 

36 
38 

(47%) 
(51%) 
(52%) 



YETP 



female 



148 
69 

155 
467'- 

34 

62 

(53%). 
(49%) 
(48%) 



386 


355 


58 ■ 


■ 43 


330 ■ 


315 


39 : 


■^52 


3789 - .> . 


" 3212* 


78 


9i^ 


86.' 


164 


66 


81 


108 , 


72 


214\ 


227 


2 


11 


146-) 


119 


17 


109 


84 ^ 


129 


91. 


108 


166 < 


• 214 


.'7' 

20 


31 



Total 



302, 
13 



2 

.781 
70 
151 



(a) 
(a) 
(a) 



741 
101 
645 



91 

7001 
169- 
250 
.147 

180 
441 
13 

265 
126 
213 

199 
380 

57 



YCCJJK 



Male 



Q 



98- 

na; 
10 

9' 
70 
26 



(61%) 
(90%) 
(98%)- 



Female 



, 42 
\- NA 
. 10 

/ : --18 . 
38 
14 



(39%) 

,•(.10%) 
(' 2%) 



K. 






21 • 




27 


3 




6 


40 


7 


" 47 


42 


12 


■ 54 








186 ■ ; 


- 


222 


11 ■ 


18 


17 ■ 




18 


18 


. . ~ ■ 


21 


22 


7" 


29 


88 


11 


. 99 


5. - 




5 


17 


4 . 


^ 21 


• 18 


4 ■' 


i2 




9 _ 


- 


NA ' 


NA 


.NA 


35 


0 • 


35 


" 9 . 




13 




X ' 
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community based/organizations 6nj6^^^^^ discernible^etlge over^the more 

, " traditional otitreach and enrol Vm^nt services, in^.penetrating particular . 
populat-ion subgroups. 7 . / ; > ^ . ' ']"[' $ ' 

'-The extent*" to which prime sponsors zero in oij-Signilficant' segments 
r " "-v of the youth 'population varies. /Some' are not identifying any/.groups foij, 
.-special atfention* Others have .c0me up with specific numerical 'targets. 
Hartford is reserving 5fi percent iof its YETP slots for vyoin6n, 7 percent for 
: .handicapped, and 15 percent fpr persons with limited /speaking ability. 
AGlark County is reserving 90 percent of the slots in one particular project 
W for youth offenders. These prdgrams are -still getting underway^, so those \^ 
•fi;gure;s may represent 'just qpp6 intentions. But some prime sponsors have 
^ actually succeeded in enrolling youths who have been underrepresented i^n . 
the past. Four percent of the Lansing YETP enrollees are handicapped. In 
i - Lane County the. figure is 3.3 percent. In Kitsap it is nearly 9 percent.- 

: * Touth offenders comprise 7 percent of;the YETP enrollments in.Lansing, 

and nearly 2-5 percent in Lape County. ^ ^■ 

. ■ ■ ' •■ ■■ ' ■ ' . ■ ■■ ' ' .' ■ V ' ,A • " /. ■,: ■ • • 

. : ^ . Youths from AFDC fami-lies are also f|*equent targets for special. 
" emphasis, ^n .some areas^they opmprise more tnan half, the YETP and/YCCIP 

enrollees. In Grand Rapids, nearly two out of three of YETP enrol le&s are 

members of families receiving AFDC. 

I Females are still being given ishort shrfft in some areas... Al though 

thfey'aife wel T represented i n most YETP programs , they are almost universal ly 
underrepresented in YCCIP., Where sex breakdowns were complete, YCCIP 
projects' were typically enroll ing* fewer t|»an 1 female for every 3 males. 
Some areas have especially poor records, 'with femal.es outnumbered more than 
5 to 1. The pattern reflects the high incidence of manual labot jobs; 
jobs which have traditionally excluded women. The high ratio of males to 
females^also reflects the fact that .YCCIP'is confcentrating, on the high 
school dropout -population a male-dominated groupv Breakdown^j^ the 
YCCIP applicant popT are not available, however, so this presumfW^n must 
remain untested. W 

' - ' Verifying Eligibility 

Although prime sponsors do have^jsome maneuvering room with ^ . 
respect to income eligibility, they are.-of .course^ required to check certain - 
minimal requirements, and make some effort at validating eligibility data,. 
In fact there are no uniform, procedures for doing this. Some prini^e 
' . ' ' spt)nsors rely almost exclusively on the income data provided by the youths 
' thems.elves. trt ^ At 1 anta, the income data tha^ report di,rectly to 

:: intake specialists are. accb;p,ted without further examination.' ^Cobb County 
t^kes a similar approach, corroborating eligib^lity^o 

In Chicago and Cook.,C.ountyi contractors operate their intake 
' ; services, so control is diffiise and sometimes nonexistent. Representatives 
. of thje Chicago Board^:of Education did not ^reai iz$ ;th^y were supposed to, 

verify.income eligibility.;' t-^^^^ ^v; '^^^^^^ 

\ problem. 
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J . J"^^°1^ area$,.great; pains are .bieing .ta'ken. to use reliable data ' ' 
and to certify it as \beiog valid data. - Rockfordi^Veri^ 

..ctieck stubs and publi assistance caseload information. . Prime sOonsors in 
California check school r^ecords and records pH file with agencies such as / 
]o.cal employment of %es and welfare off it^s. Grand Rapids uses - data such 
as welfare records, fnd occasionally resorts to asking'iJarents for tax • 

♦'returns. . ^ . ■ ' vv'-^- .' ■ • :/ t 

0. t:he tigJrte^^^^^ procedures, though, iheltgibles 

can. get through If tiiey try ha^^^^^ As one CBO staffer explained; . - 

^fct.s amazing how many^kids have family incomes that are five dollars 1)ilow. 
the iTicoSie ceiling." (Petfer kofcrak. Page C-32). This is' why some prime*^ ^ 
sponsors are inclined to place a heavy reliance o^fi schools- for doing 
screening; expecially in small tpwns. ^' As an intake agent, the LEA 
probably offers the best control on eligibility-compliance, since teachers 
and counselprs are generally aware Of students' financial circumstances." 
(Myron Roomkin, Page G- 18). — • v ,: . ' 

. >, ■ /■ . ^ ^. , t'T^''-''-^ , ' ' ■ - '• 

Vn»^ ^"^^ -^'^ °^ income (iviteriOfr't questioned ^:. 

as:>ei:^a,s the validity. -As one CBO planner Said: ''What: 'p^v^nt^ make is.- 
no longer determining what happens to the kids; drugs, crime ^yalcOhoTt^^^ 
ia4?k of character are increasingly -crossing claiss^.l-lnes. " '^-^'fPeter. Kobraky.' - 
Page C-3$).. A counselor noted V . : . that the /program -femphasis on training:, 
career devel'opment , and .self-help is not exaetly^geared to the needs of 
middle class kids looking for easy ways tO' get extra spending money. " 
CBonnie-Snedeker, Page I -U). The implication is th*t there is a degree 
of self^screening that goes on. ' ' -^y::]'-^ • - ' - - 

■■'/.' -.'x. A.'--"* -' •:■ ■ ■■, 

Just as i,rn{jfd**tant as^tjie questionable need for strict eligibility v' 
determination, is the 'questionable val idity of the data that is collected. 
It TS difficult, expensive and time consuming to verify data. There is 
a.] so uncertainty, about how tO handle youths who 1 i ve alone J;: he'ad Vai 
hold, are not cTaipied as dependents b> parents or move frorfi- one^ guardian. 
4^oster parent, or family to another:^ : . • * '■ i v. 



; ; The, income eligibility guidelines can present bothersome hitches 

in the intake process m some balance of state operations or the isprawling 
consortia that strad'dle metropolitan and- nonmetropoTi tan areas.- Coastal • - 
8end encompasses the city of Corpus Christi and twelve rural counties in 
Texas. Under YETP youths are eligible to participate-Mf they are unemployed , 
or underemployed, or comevfrpm a low income family. In detenninijng whether 
youths at!*e underemployed;: intaJce special ists, use the poverty' level 
criterionf established by the Office of Manc^gement and Budget. In determining 
whether youths are from lOw income families, the 85 percent of the lower/ 
living standard criterion, vdevel oped by the Bureau of Labor Statistics ,' is 
used. This two. standards vary unevenly, making different adjustments for . - 
metropolitan (or nOnf arm) and nonmetropoTi tan (farm) areas ^ The BLS ' 
standard makes sbfne adjustments for r^egional variations; whilC^the 0MB - ' 
standard does riot. If the criteria arb taken seriously, the administrative 
difficulties can be cumbersome. One administrator complained that "it is 
very difffcull; to juggle all of these vari'ab^^^^^ especially out ih the 
field." ( Vernon: Briggs, Page B-l5) .• " > ' ^ :. , : ' / 



Substitution 



YEOPA has important value as a demonstration effort and as a 
tool for accomplishing some institutional change. The hope is that an 
investment now will yield future payoffs in more productive prograrps. But 
the programmatic emphasis on creating jobs and training opportunities for 
youth now, cannot be overstated. - YEDPA is an employment program that was 
.passed partly in response to higher youth unemployment rates in general', 
and the alarming jobless rates for nonwhite youths, especially. 

• ' . ' 'As ambitious as YEDPA^Js, it is small relative to the scale of 
the youth population and unemployment problems* There are more than 
18 million youths in the 16-24 age bracket.^ and more than two and a half ' 
million'of them are unemployed. The rest are working or out of the labor 
force. YEDPA is expected to serve about 300,000. youths in its first year, 
Because of the limited impact It could. have under the best of conditions. 
Congress and the Department of Labor have taken steps to focus programs 
where they will have the greatest net effects . . Targeting by employment 
status and income offers some, assurances that Y.EDPA services and jobs* 
will go to those more in need and to those less likely to have alternative 
sources of assistance. 

Bgt targeting alone does not maximize impact . There is also a ^ 
concern that the -YEDPA resources should acid on to the institutional 
provisions already benefiting youth, and not s'imply substitute for what 
is already being provided^ To 'the extent that YEDPA resources replace 
.CETA Title I money that sponsors "would have earmarked for youth% or replace 
LEA resources thatjire already available, the , net addition to youth 
resources is negligible. For these reasons, there are legislative 
provisions and departmental regulations and directives that limit prime 
sponsors if they try to cut back on Title 1 services a] re^jdy being provided 
to youth,, and backfilling with YEDPA resources. YEDPA states that YCCIP 
and YETP are intended to be ^^supplementary to but not replacing 
opportunities available undef Title I of this act." (Sections 331 and 
341 ofYfDPA). Regulations, and directives spell out in further detail 
the level of effort that sponsors must maintain in serving youth under 
other parts of CETA. 

Prime sponsors are also being encouraged to maximize the impact 
of the limited YCCIP and YETP resources by piggybacking the extra 
administrative chores on agents already in place, by coupling the YCCIP 
and YETP support networic with support networks available under other CETA 
activities and through local government agencies, and by tapping non-CETA 
resources wherever they are available. , . 



Factors Diminishing the^Impact of YEDPA 



.The original design for this interim report included a focus on 
learning about whether prime sponsors are "substituting" YEDPA resources Jo 



Title "I resources that had previously been' supporting youth activities. ' ^ 
The metlj^dology^onsisted of de'termining Whether prime sponsors were 
roaintaimng the i^mie level and the same mix of'Title I services to youth 
between January 1 and March 31, 1978, as they had in the same period during 
1977_ (the interval established by the Department of Labor as the base 
period), for prime sponsors whose Ti'tle I funding decreased, the "same 
level of services" constituted in e.qual proportion of youth being served. 
For those whose funding remainetl the iame or increased, the "same level 
^^o^services" meant an equal, number of youth being served. . ' 

Problems were encountered and issues 'emerged, however,' that 
undercut. the validity of that crude methodology, and refocused attention 
on some other areas' where substitution was emerging in. differerit guises,, 

Based on the sketchy data that were available for anaTysis>,i^rjme 
sponsors are not using the newly available youth resources, to substrjute 
for services they were previously providing to youth under TiO-e-t. ' in 
some areas like Oregon Balance of State, Portland, and Boston, the number ' 
of youth served under Title I dropped, but the' proportion of Title I youth 
recipients did not. This was due to ^reductions in Title I allocations. 
Boston experienced an especially sharp reduction -in its Title I allocation. 
To fill the void left by the cut, the regional office granted permission 
to switch, over much of Boston'^ Title I services that had been going to 
youth,' to funding under YETP. Consequently, the only identifia1)le impact 
attributable to YETP has been the centralized intake office (still to be 
established) and the LEA activities that were newly established. Charlotte 
was another prime e.xperiencing a Title I allocation reduction. But there 
-the number and proportion of youth in Title I activities actually increased. 

, ^ Most sponsors, however, have not experienced such cuts in Ti£le I 

funding and have maintained service to youth under other titles. In fact, 
in some cases, the introduction of YEDPA has had an effect opposite to 
that which the Department of labor feared. Albuquerque, Coastal .Bend 
and El Paso are three .sponsorships where planners felt youth were being - 
squeezed out of CETA. The interest there is on increasing youth enrollments 
in other CETA titles. Albuquerque, with it^s YouthcIncentive Entitlement 
Pilot Project, its in-school Title I program, YCCIP and YETP, now is 
serving more youth than non-youth. With the flow, of vast resource^,, it 
is turning the problems of youth into a new and significant priority^ on 
its manpower agenda. Santa Clara is experiencing a similar effect. Since 
•YEDPA, the prime sponsor has established a Youth Division. In addition to 
running the YETP and YCCIP programs for youtb, the division may be able to 
increase Title I programming for youth as well. 

No matter what methodology may be adopted^or gauging the extent 
of substitution, important qualifications should be attached *tb the, findings 
for two reasons. First, CETA enrol(^nt data ^ are set up in such a way as 
to create considerable distortion irvthe picture of the actual number of 
persons served. Tj;)i? quest iofi of data validity is important, but is not 
taken up here. Another reason for proceeding very carefully in analyzing 
.substitu^on findings is that the regulations restricting prime sponsor 
discretion in changing service levels and program mix for different client 
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groups, may not^^be appropriate. As tKe regulations st«nd now, "s^ignificaht 
change in local conditions" is the only criterion for change a,ccepted by 
the Department of Labor. The problem' is that, frequently, there is no J 
data adequate for describing changes in local conditions. 

First, accurate data for describing local conditions— - and the . 
changes that 'might justify program shifts — are rarely ayailable. As the* 
first iaterim report amply demonstrated, prime sponsors simply cannot get 
accurate -estimates for the current universe of need, or for service? already 
available. For example, Chicago, while increasing the youth share .of 
Title I services, wasv reducing the number^of youths served, because of tipo 
^little change in adult unemployment. Planners there were hinging Title I 
services for adults on the adult uhemployrfient rate, aiiid the persistence of 
the adult unemployment rate. Ghicago's policy is clearly in accordance with 
the letter of the substitution directives 'because it does not reduce the 
youth share of Title I services. But, the reasoning used would not hold up 
to DOL scrutiny if Chicago were "substituting" as DOL defi.nes^it.;' 

, Data on the prime sponsor universe of need and local conditions - 
is of questionable accuracy and validity. This alone undercuts the 
appropriateness of the, DOL policy to prevent substitution. But there are 
other variables at work influencing the prime sponsor decision to change 
program servifce and delivery patterns. Drop-out rates, wage rates for 
youth, contractjSr performance, and simply increased prime sponsor under- 
standing of local conditions can all dictate change. In Cobb County, a 
Title I Nurses* Assistant Traini^ class may be absorbed in t-he local 
school system, leaving more than 200 Title I slots open. There >s no ' 
guarantee that CETA administrators will tie able to contract for youtli 
services on such a large scale, with any other local organization. / In . 
Northeast Georgia, 'the new, efficiently-run YETP program is^ makingfan ^ 
established Title I in-s.chool program look so bad by comp,arison, {hat 
there is a danger the Title I program may be eliminated. Again, it is not' 
clear that the CETA prime sponsor may not find itself in technical violation 
of the substitution guidelines. 

No one can argue with the Congress and Department of Labor's 
goal to maximize the impact of YEDPA by reducing substitu'ion. But what 
is at question is the way in which DOL is enforcing the non-substitution 
mandate. Unless the Department of Labor can devise an all encompassing 
test capturing the effect of all the local variables that may be influential 
in shaping client mix, perhaps there. should be greater reliance on prime 
sponsor discretion. This vote of confidence might be especially desirable 
^because it appears that there are , other forms of substitution whose effects 
may be swamping any YEDPA-for-Title I substitution, and which cannot be 
controlled effectively from the national leveT. A. vote of confidence in 
prime sponsor^ may give them more of a vested interest in controlling these 
other variations of substitution. ■ . p 



Other Forms of Substitution 



The Title I substitution ' that DOL is hoping to discourage is 
negligible. It is hot clear whether that is due to the efforts "of DOL to " 
discourage substitution, or is more akin to the effect of the New Yorker 
who snapped his fingers to keep y^ild elephants from attacking him which, 
indeed, they did not do. Regardless .of what is at work, there are some 
other "substitution" effects which bear closer scrutiny, because they too 
are dim-wishing the effects of YEDPA, 

_ In Charlotte, an employment service recruiter Doted that she was 
having greater difficulty developing slots for the summer program, because 
potential employers had already developed slots for jjp3PA youth. It 
remains to be seen whether the employment service win be able to' develop 
enough jobs to take up all the slots available; There is also some concern 
about whether in-school vocational educatioiv program slots will displace 
cooperative education slots developed before, for which employers paid. 

In Hartford, project areas that had been receiving community 
development block grants are ncfw receiving YCCIP money as well. There is 
speculation now that the community development block grant money may be 
shut off because of the influx of YCCIP funds. When community development 
money ran down for another program sponsored by the Hartford Board 6f 
EducM:ion, YETP wiis used to sustain services. There is good reason to. 
belieS/e that the locally controlled block grant money was shut off in 
anticipation of the YETP money. In both cases, if YEDPA money, simply 
replaces block grant money, there will be little net increase in resources 
for youth unless the suspended blcfck grAnt funds go to support youth 
activities somewhere else,. 

There is also evijdenqe that YEDPA funds that are going -to schools 
are sometimes being substituted for funds already available. But frequently 
there are qual itative "changes in the S'ervices' provided. In Boston, a 
previously existing school program for retarded youths is having its Kour 
extended and its superviTlpry staff augmented. Albuquerque schools are 
extending their summer-only internships for post-secondary students , to 
year-round- But in some cases , mitjor changes may be just a cover for 
substitution. A LEA in Cook Xounty, for example, is shifting some students 
currently enrolled, in vocational education programs, into YETP. In other 
areas., schools are extending counseling services to students who have not 
traditionally benefited from them, but by right, have been entitled to them 

a lQj3g.vs,«.. However, even. in the cases where there may be YEDPA dollars 
going to support school services already avail able, qualitative changes in 
the services that schools provide, and the students to whom they provide 
them, may have long-term effects that offset the, substitution of federal 
dollars for local dollars. v 

Behavior that diminishes the apparent impact of YEDPA is not 
solely an institutional, phenomenon. Youths themselves play a role. Jhey . 
are able to influence client mix by their service seeking, strategies. 
Staffers at the Chicago Board of Education, for instance, are concerned _ 




that youths may shunrvjitle € for its shorter hours, and seek out .Title III 
jobs 4 Instead. ;;f he effect \t^ YEDPA is having on labor force participation 
may b6 much mor^ significant, and could seriously mask the effects of YEQPA 
on aggregate yp'uth employment ^^^^^^ The data available so far indicate 

that yEDPA is :havtn;gt* the effect of increasing labor force participation 
among el i^ible; youths. is showing up wherf prime sponsors enroll 

youth who/areltiei^^^^^^^^ underemployed. This pattern is not 

definite. Data from prime sponsors is not complete (See Table 4). The 
variabil ity .in th^ data from prime sponsor to prfme sponsor also suggests 
that there JTiight,te,different definitions teing .applied. But if the'availabl€ 
data are accurate eriough *for indifcating rough orders of magnitude, ft might 
be i^nferre'd th^t/an e proportion of YEDPA resources are going to 

youths who would not otherwise be working or be looking for work. This, by 
itself, is notVnecessarily an undesirable effect. Labor force participation^ 
rates among ijiany youth subgroups are disturbingly low arid dropping amDng 
economically disadvantaged minority youth especially. Any program that has . 
the effect o-f rajVing labor force pa-rticipation among these groups is clearly 
desirable. WhatViS not clear yet, however, *is whether the increase in 
participation rates is greatest among those who have recently been 
participating the least* / 

If, ^indeed, YEDPA is increasing labor force participation among 
some segments of the target group, two implications are worth -noting. 
First", the effect of YCCIP and YETP on reducing youth unemployment rates 
may be even less than the programs' spale originally suggested. This ^ 
would indicate that policymakers should be very circumspect in the way., 
that they look for thh effect of YEDPA in reported unemployment. A . 
second implication is that Department of Labor youth policy can have a 
^uick and drastic effect on labor force behavior of youth. This would 
imply that such Questions as, for example, the effect of YCCIP jobs on 
drop-out rates, -are of much more than jij^st academic interest. It would 
also dictate a great deal of caution in balanping in-school and out-of- 
school services so that students are not encouraged to quit school. 

Coordinating Services for Youth - 

Substitution can be seen, in loose terms, as anything that 
diminishes the^potential impact of YEDPA by using YEDPA to provide something 
that would h&ve been provid'ed otherwise. The other side of the coin is the 
cbordination of services for youth that stretches the impact of YEDPA by 
taking advantage of resources already available. The coordination of 
services for youth resolves arqund two areas of concern. The first is the 
institutional linkages tying YEDPA activities to those of other agencies 
CETA and non-CETA alike. The second is the programmatic linkages between 
YEDPA activities and the Summer Program for Economically Disadvantaged' 
Youth (SPEDY). Both topics are considered here, although the second will 
be evaluated in'more detail- in the third interim' report. V , 

The Congress and the Department of Labor see YEDPA asT marking^ 
only a limited increase in resources, and as a provisional measure. 
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Labor Force Status of 
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Santa Clara/San Jose 
San Francisco 
Sonoma 

Connecticut 
BOS • 

^ Hartford Consortium 
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Atlanta . ' 
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Illinois 

Chicago 
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Rockford 

Massachusetts 
Boston 
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Michigan 

Detroit 
Grand Rapids 
Kalamazoo County' 
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Albuquerque 

North Carolina 
BOS 
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Charlotte 
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Washington 
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Accordingly,, they have intended for the new youth programs to build on other 
services as much as possible. This Was seen as. a i way to stretch YEDPA 
dollars and also as a way to facilitate future adaptations as youth ^ 
strategies are modified. However, the coordination of CETA^^ervices wTth 
non-CETA services is not a novel idea. It has bgen encouraged since the 
advent of CETA and even before CETA. Unfortunately, it has previously met 
with only limited success^. / 



Youth Inventories 

^ i ... , 

As one way to improve the chances of success for the YEDPA 
•coordination measures, the Department of Labor required prime sponsors to 
develop an inventory of available youth services. The. inventory, was 
intended to identify both locaT government agencies as'^well as organizations 
outside the public sector. Regulations also required each prime sponsrbr 
to specify the nature of its linkages with, thes^e other organizations in 
its youth , pi an. 

fto3t prime sponsors duly assembled their youth services invenjtories. 
But in most cases, the exercise was a pro forma and perfunctory one. Time 
did not penrnY careful research, and consequently many of tKem are only 
listings of oiraanizations with whom everyone was familiar. The formats of 
many of the inventories are^uff icient to satisfy the Department of Labor, 
but are not, suited as a too^for program planning , or as a reference 
catalogue for referring youths to services. . 

*\ Most prime sponsors considered compiling the inventories to be 

a waste of time. But many felt that wa/ beoause they had already developed 
extensive listings of local service deliverers. A California youth ^ 
director found the existing listings far superior to anything that could ^ 
have been put together in the brief time before the youth programs started. 
In Rockford, the dearth of private agencies made the devel opment of a 1 
youth in\tentory &\ simple, but largely unnecessary, task. There were a . 
few casesY however, where persons found the inventories useful. One prime 
sponsor in^ North Carolina claimed that the inventory provided information 
that would not have otherwise been available. A' program operator elsewhere 
saw tlie inventory as being useful for identifying services that could be 
tied to CETA. The latter case invcflved a person who was new to CETA 
activities. , ^ 

The inventories were prepared by most sponsors after the fiscal , 
1978 plans were prepared. Consequently, use of the inventories was .limited. 
If the present inventories have itiuch use, it will be in connection .with'the 
1979' programs. However, local experience suggests that most prime sponsors 
have alr>eady established fairly extensive linkages with local organizations, 
capable of serving youth. Although organized listings may be lacking; the 
players are aware af one another. Most of the prime sponsors have a"^ wealth .^ 
of local experience on which to draw. Alhile the youth service .inventories 
may have been usfeful earlier in the course of prime sponsor development — 
indeed, many .developed just such a listing some time ago — they are redundant 
for most now. . ' «s 
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* Coordinating Services ', < 

One of the -effects of YEDPA has been to prod some prime sponsxars 
into creating separate youth offices. Ar?ong other things, they seem to 
promise more coordination with non-CETA deliverers, although it is not 
always true th^t they encourage coordination within the CETA offices. .The • 
Connerticut Balan^ of State prime sponsor created a new unit to handle 
administrative affairs pertaining to YEDPA. However, /youth pr6gram ^ 
operations continue^o be run alongside other CETA operations. Other ^ 
prime sponsors op^d for more change. San Francisco and Oakland both 

Ca^ifI^n^•^'^«L^8l^^'^M^ -'"^^^^ enrolling in YETP. Three other 

California sponWs — Mann, Sonoma and Santa Clara -- went so far as to 
•establish separatjfe. youth divisions. 

A- Albuquerque set up a novel one-stop office that assumes 
responsibility for handling all youth services directly, .making referrals 
to other -service deliverers. The youth office is attempting to streamline 
delivery of services while humanizing the process by assigning a .counsel or 
to handle all mattfers for each youth. Boston has plans for a similar 
cqmprehensive service intake office. It probably will not be op^ti'onal , 
^Jtough, until next year. Atlanta Established j-ymjth intake and referral 
-Wice in addition to a Title III off ice that -is coordinating and 
administering YETPi YCCIP and SPEDY. ' 

Other prime sponsors are choosing an incremental approach, 
integrating the activities of YEDPA with their ongoing operations . - In " 
Washington and Oregon, prime sponsors are modifying their organizations just 
to meet new needs , such as linking up with local schools. The balance of 
the services is provided within'the framework -of their existing structures. 
Prime sponsors in Michigan are adopting a similar posture.. There isan. 
- "extended range of cooperation ... rather than the development of new 
administrative and prograpimatic linkages, that typifies relations' among . ' 
prime sponsors 'and contractors. " (Peter Kobrak, Page C-55). - 

Regardless of the administrative approach prime sponsors have 
taken in response to YEDPA, fairly extensive coordination with outsida 
agencies seems to be the. rule. Both the Connecticut Balance of State and 
the Waterbury prime sponsors rely fully on the Employment Service to 
handle all their certification duties. Some of the- CBOs under contract 
with those sponsors have worked mit informal service arrangements with a 
number of state agencies, for such services as vocational rehabilitation. 
Sponsors in. Washington and Oregon arrnage services on the ba^is of informal 
Agreements and ongoing working relationships, with a myriad of organizations. 
They include community colleges, residential, facil ities for youth, ^ilcohol 
and drug rehabilitation programs, welfare. and children's service agencies, \ 
vocational rehabilitation ^"visions, public health agencies, V.D. and 
family planning clinics, food stamp offices, legal service agehci.es, and 
the employment service. In Rockford, the Emptbyment Service handtes some 
of the intake paperwork in exchange for CETA employees. \ Chicago receives ^ 
Employment Service assistance for eligibility verification. In Cook CountyPP 
the Employment Service, helps "absorb the overflow for contractors unable to 



generate sufficient placement slots. The Greene County prime sponsor h^s 
arranged nOn-financial agreements with the Employment Service, the joint 
vocational school, the community action agbncy, a local college and otl;)ef 
organizations: Muskegon gets assistance' from the local Urban League in 
wrftfing OJT contracts for one of the major YEDPA contractors. Muskegoa 
.al sex received assistance 'from the local -Hartman Institute in developing ' 
and administering tests as part of the intake process. Xalamazoo succeeded, 
in establishing linkages between the state social service agency and school 
counselors. 

There'^^e^^^)nb^^ approaches to coordination that prime 

sponsors have adopted. llWIobb County and Northeast GeorgHsU, sponsors have 
favored a single agent for handling YETP, in the interest Of preventing \ 
fragmentation of services. This was done because the lack of time worked* 
against prime sponsors doing^ much coordination and because relatively 
smafll numbers of youth were involved. ^ 

' . ( • . . . 

' Tying SPEDY in with YCCIP and YETP - 

' \ Generally prime sponsors are trying to connect; SPEDY to their 
Title 1 youth activities, Y'ETP, and to a lim^i ted extent, YCCIP. Linkages 
will be marked moi^e by administ,rative shifts in funding sources for jobs, 
than by changes in program components*. But one change noticeable to ,* 
youths in SPEDY will be an increase in supportive services over those 
provided in previous SPEDY programs. In Lansing, the emphasis will be on ^. 
keeping Title I, YCCIP and YETP youths in the same jobs ahd supportive 
activities. Clark County is taking a similar ^approach. It is trying to 
mesh year-ground activities with SPEDY, providing .summer youth with Y^TP 

''.services.. InCooJc County ^ YETP and YCCIP enrol lees -wfl 1 have their work 
week extended^and be given opportunities for vocational exploration. 
Atlarita will be bringing in some of its new YETP contractors to run theiV 

^ summer programs. In-school youth on Y£TP ^and YCCIP will have their hours 
extended. All SPEDY enroll ees will benefit from a greater emphasis on 
career exploration. . . ' ^ 

One of the most ambitious plans for linking SPEDY with year- 
o rourr^ activities, can be fb\ind in Grand Rapids . . There, planners are hard 
at work on n=ext year*'s SPEDy program, because they are trying to^ consolidate 
YETP and YCCIP Into a coordinated, twelve-month program. Already they are . 
preparing a consol i dated Request for Proposals that covers the three 
programs. 

One exception to the way prime sponsors are trying to Unify 
VEDPA and SPEDY, is ^found in Greene County^ Ohio. There., planners are trying 
to use SPEDY as a complement to the yeac-round programs. Since YCCIP and 
YETP 'S^erve only, youths 16 and over, SPEDY will concentrate on enrolling 
14 and 15 year olds, Since YCCIP and YETP in Greene County emphasize 
service to School-leavers, SPEDY is being aimed at in-schoolers, who plan 
to return to school in the fall; The Grfeepe County pattern is probably- 
not seea elsewhere for two reasons. First, other sponsors are placing less 



emphasis on .serving 14-15 year olds..^ec6nd, other sponsors have more of a 

in' school and th^se qyt-of-school , in their year-rcund 



programs. 



The general interest among prime sponsors is to' run YETP (and ' 
..sometimes YCCIP) into SPEDY," possibly increasing Hbarsi but hopefully 
;niaintaimng the same job sites. There are some obstacles ( howe\^er. One 
IS the differing eligibility criteria. YCCIP and YETP enrollees wko arev 
above the income cut-off for SPEDY eligibility, will not be able toSnove^' 
into SPEDY funded jobs (or^have the'ir job extended with SPEDY money). 
However, this is not expected toVesent serious difficulties since prime 
Sponsors have, been concentrating on enrolling economical ly. disadvantaged , 
and' since delays in implementation of YEDPA are leaving -prime sponsors with 
some .lag funds. 

.'..%,-. " . 

A more serious obstacle to merging YEDPA and SPEDY jobs is -the 
differences* in wages under the different programs. SPEDY jobs are 
occasionally paying more. WhereCthey do, prime sponsors expect to be " • 
facing si.tuatipns where YCCIP ^nd) YE^P youth will be trying to quit their 
jobs to get more money with SPEDY. Whether sponsors. 'can adjust wages 
adequately or devise admi-nistrative mechanisms! to prevent participant 
program-hopping, remains to be seen. * . 

• Prime sponsors are making an effort to make connections between 

SPEDY and YEDPA. In 4tie cases where the connection is not being made, the 
failure seems to be aVunction of pressing circumstances. Columbus, for 



example, has barely moved in its implementation of YEDPA, so coordination^^ 
wi'th/SPEDY is a moot point. .Detroit, stillJstruggling with its massive J 
entitlement proj-ect, has had'^no time to think about 1 inking -SPEDY with 



YEDPA.- For the moment, .it is .concentrating simply on implementing SPEDY 
as a separate program and the entitlement project. But even in these cases, 
it does not appear as though the lack of linkages is going -to leave any 
YEDPA youth jobless during the' summer, . . /. • 



Hol^ciing CU)wn Overhead on the^^uth Prognams^ v 

The tight limits on administrative eosts makeVit all the- more 
necessary for prime sponsors to coordinate services and try other mechanisms 
for cutting overhead. If K^P and YETP were establ i shed, independent 'of ' 
other CETA^ operations, they would attract few takers. YETP activities have- 
a- fairly tight 20 percent limit on administrative c(>r6s>-^ YCCIP activities " 
have a stingy 5 percent lid on, administrative costs.V In fact, many prime 
sfionsors had a great deal of difficulty contracting' W YCCIP projects in' 
the fall and winter* " V . 

Prime sponsors were encouraged to reduce overhead cos.ts by ■ 
begging, borrowing, or stealing whatever facilittes, services, money or 
suppli;^s they could.; Virtually -all of them have succeeded to some extent. 
Some have- had extraordinary success. • . ^ 



YETP programs almost everiewhere ^ enjoying the benefits of at 
least some free space, telephone service, and administrative support from 
schools, and CBOs, as well as other CETA programs. Public service employees, 
are fr.e;quently used as supervi,sors. The employment' service off ices have 
been especially cooperative in providing outreach, screening, and eligibility 
determination services. They have provided free testing, and in some cases 
are conducting job devMopment -and placement programs. Much of j4he outside 
' stipport has been absolutely esseYittal , It is hard to itnagine maay of the - . 
YETP programs^ functioning at. any level of effectiveness without that support. 
This lever of cooperation is noteworthy. 

The extent of ^cooperation for YCCIP pro^cts has been especially' 
impressive in^a few cases. It reflects a great deal of grouhd work^by%rime 
sponsors and detiyery agents, ^ . 

, . _ \ . • 

^ A VCCIP building renovation project in Hartford joined an ^ongoing 
community effort. It is working on one building that had been scheduled for 
demol ition , but was sold; instead, to a^ league of community organizations 
/With thehelp'pf local banks, the Public Housing' Corporation in Hartford 
mortgaged the building — at below^market interest rates -•- to help pay for 
renovation Supplies.- The YCCIP project is working on another building that 
is being leased for below market rates. 

In Rockford, thejM||^5ponsor and the CBO in charge of a sjtadium 
renovation project, have amassing an estimated $100,000 worth 

of cash contributions, donate^^lil|p:es , and dopated supplies. That doesv 
not includp the stadium and property. -In another exemplary joint effort,. ' 
the Greene xounty. (OhiofS^rime sponsor is sponsoring an $18,000 YCCIP 
wiriterization project. A county high' school * and the local vil lage^ are 
matching that $18,000 with ^$p6, 000 in supervisory costs and materials. ' 

Prime spbhsdrs are also tapping federal resources avail ab-le through 
other programs. In the .Connecticut Balance of State, CBOs are purchasing . 
supplies with dash contributions,' Transportation services are provided at' 
no cost through a regiorfal minibus demonstration project funded'by the 
UfS,*' Department of Transportation. In several areas where YCCIP . wisather- 
proofing projects are imderway, the ^Community Services Administration is 
"extensively involved, supplying techni.cal assistance and supplies.* 

Attempts to' reduce .overhead and stretch YEDPA resources are paying, 
of f -- handsomely nn some cases', Asixle from leveraging the YEDPA resources 
into some well-supported activities, the efforts are also succeeding in 
broadening the base of cormunity support of the projects. In Rockford aHid " 
'Greene County, for example , much more is at stake than some federal dollars,^ 
Local , non-CETA actbrs' have a stake in the action. It is only a short' step' 
from there to the understanding that they have a stake in the future of ^ 
the youth, from their comijiynities. ' * ' ^ 



, . ^ -Involvement of l^Coynmunity Based Orqani/ations 

, ; Under CETA,» the selection of prograrn -agents' can assume an iR^ 
rivaling the selection of target groups. CETA funds, W course, represent 
valuable dollar resources,. The choice of who gets/those dollar resources., to 
run programs -iSvan important matter of econortiic efficiency. But CETA dollars 
also stand for rtplitical resources, TheV;Shift from^ categorical programs of 
the 196ps to, CETW, shifted resources and power towards state and local 
governments, awaly from many community based groups- reppfesenting minority . 
groups, impover/shed, and disenfranchised persons who had 1 ittle effective 
access to^^^trg^iftfonal political power structures. Hence, t^^^^^^ of CETA 

marked,^ in many minds, the potential for a significant shift in the balance 
of power-- economic as well as political power — away from the disenfranchised. 
To keep th.is from happening, CETA legislation included provisions requiring 
prime sponsors to give CBOs "due. consideration," when selecting service 
delivery agents, YEDPA has strengthened the language, requiring prime 
^ sponsors to give CBOs' "special consideration" in involving them in program 
planning and service jdeliVery. ' . 

; The first report of local YEDPA experience documents the nature of > 
the "special consideration" prime sponsors gave CBOs, and the effect it has 
had on involving them indelivering youth services. This report begins the 
process of assessing tte differential impact CBOs can have as service ^ ^ 
deliverers. 1 ' ^ ■ 

DoXBtis Have an Edge? 

Given the attention focused on CBOs and what appears . to be a. 
noticeable increase in their participation, an inevitable question isj^ 
What difference does thei r participatron make? Do they, in fact, ^represent 
a different point of view? Do they^x in fact, yteach persons, who would, not 
otherwise be served? Do they provide different services, oV Can they provide 
batter services? - 

The evidence collected in the course of observations made , during 
the spring is certainly not definitive, Howeven^it seems to support the 
conclusion that- there is very little to distinguish. CBOs from other service 
deliverers with respect to cost ,. target group penetration , or effectiveness 
as program deliverers. - There appears to be a full range of variations 
between CBOs, and hardly any systematic variationsr between CBOs as a group ' 
arid other service deliverers. 

Cost comparison^ between CBOs and -non-CBOs are inconclusive. The 
."special consideration" provision in* YEDPA raised the ire of some prime 
sponsor officials who claimed the clause would raise their costs. But when 
.prime sponsors were pressed for hard evidence, none wa^ forthcoming! The . * . 
only valid observation is that, to the^eXtent CBOs are frequently small 
organizations unable rto achieve. ecCnomiies Of 'scaled ^progi^^^ costs ar.e - 
higher. ,But, since CBOs Vary in size and .Include some of the largest program 



delivery agents under YEDPA, that criticism does not hold across the board. 
.One presumed advantage of governmental service deliverers is the orpportunity 
'they present' fbr piggybackinig. CETA activity on dther agency work,;it' 1 ittl? 
cost to CETA, . Yet many CBiDs, enjoying a. broad base of financial support ^y-. 
; for delivering a range of services, can frequently achieve the same ^ 
economies, 

* ' - . \- ■ • ■ . - - 

Under YEDPA there is a mfxed verdict on the differential 
effecti'veness 'of CBOs in penetrating particul ar target groups and serving, 
them. Where €BOs do their own outreach and intake, they do not appear ; 
necessarily to have an edge over other outreach/intake arrangements. In 
some cases this might be attribut&ble to them having become as^much a part 

; of the local, establ ishrnent as any government agency. But 'it usually appears 
to be because youth learn qui^ckly about program opportunity, and the outreach/ 
intake function does not prove to" be a criticaVcomponent. There Is some 
Speculation that schools, because of their proximity to the in-school youth 
population, are relatively better adapted to performing outreach/intake 

^for in-school programs. But that advantage, if it exists, is offset^by 
the success that CBOs have in identifying and' enroll i ng out-of-school 
yourh. ^ ^ ' ^ 

. . the 'question of whether 
than pthers in reaching youth in nieed is proving to be a moot point in many 
prime sponsorships Under YEDPA. Sponsors are shifting to central i2Led' intake . ^ 
and assessment centers » and CBOs and otfier program agents' do not pick up 
the action until youths* are referred to'them. 

Withiregards to their effectiveness as pr^ram operators, 3 it is 
again impractic^ to attempt; to classify CBOs as a group. There are too 
many variations among them. . One serious charge'made against them is that 
their. work experience and too rnuch of theiis training capa'city is geared 
to public sector work,' But the same holds ^for the governmental , deliverers, . 

Dne sign of enhanced CBO effectiveness is their progressive 
integration with the local service network. . Th^ere appears to be a greater' 
w>n ingness 'to refer CBO enrollees to other institutions , .most notably, « 
local schools. The major LEA rolje under YEDPA. has contributed to this, , , *. 
But, it appears that there has also. been some lessening of tensioh that 
arose from past criticism of the job schools were doing in serving disadvantaged 
*yputh. ' V , " V 

In short, under YEDPA, the CBO role is hardly distinguishable as- 
such. CBOs appear to be very much a part of the local service delivery' s 
mainstream. But this argues in favor of. continued preferential treatment, . 
Indeed, past preferential treatment seems to have been instrumental in 
moving CBOs to the position they are in now.. The lack of distinguishing 
CBO traits^ might .be seen as indicating some soirt of equilibrium. 

Changes in Institutional Relationships * . 



The Isolation theme is persistent ijfi elements, of youtJ:Kemployment 
problems: isolation of schools from employers , .'isolation of youth^^rom 



school, isolation of the CETA system from schools, and isolatioh 6t' you.ths 
V from work » The toll of this isolation is high. Schools and' employers ha>/e 
faulty perceptions about what each oth^r does, and have unrealistic 
expectations about what each other p%gftt >do f o.r students. , Youths 'too 
frequently have- unrealistic career goals, have*.few ideas about how. to fulfill 
the realistic ones, 'and have distorted Views 'of employment and the world 
■of worjc. Economically disadvantaged youth suffer the effects of isolation 
even more." Frequentl,y^ concentrated in substandard schools and in labor " 
supgrl us, areas', an edut:at ion leaves them with nothing moVe than a .diploma,* • 
ana little prospects for decent employment. ° - - 

The isolation theme is sfgntficant for what it implies about the 
real impact that schools, employersv^and youth themselves can have on-the ^ ' 
problems of y(>yth emo^yment, when tiaey act alone: Sing-ly,: they can do 
very little. CETA^an;have\l ittle luck with job ^^development and placement ' 
programs for persons who cannot read. The'most civic minded employer 
will go bankrupt hiring unskilled and' uneducated workers for jobs demanding 
persons skilled in crafts^ The most advanced high school is bound to 
perfon^ poorly in placing youths in jobs .if it doeS not heed the ne"eds of 
employers. - 



Recognizing the guTf separating- important players with a role in 
splving.youth employment problems, the Congress and the Department of Labor . 
have fashioned YEDPA as a toolfor institutional change. Provisions in 
YETf and YCCIP were -designed , not just to improve the capabilities of schools 
and the GETA establishment *to provide more support within their systems, 
but to encourage the kinds of institutional interaction necessary to ' ■ 
\ facilitate thB, transition for youth bet^^een educatio^ial institutions and 
employment ana\t:raining establishments, and employers and the world of 
work. Furthenm)re, prime sponsors are encouraged to establish linkages 
with unions ana private busilnesses for providirtg services and for providing 
jobs. Plans for these linkages are supposed to be included in prime sponsor 
youth plans . ^ 

' The biggest emphasis on institutipnal linkages, though, is between 
local education 'agencies (LEAs) and CETA prinje sponsors. Although YEDPA 
sponsors did not presume a' total -absence of CETA-LEA cooperation, th^ did 
presume- that in most areas, linkages were incomplete. To foster ] 
institutional ties, a minjmum=of 22 percent of ieach sponsor^ s YETP 
al^cation .is reserved for programs operated under the authority of 
agreements between prime sponsors and LEAs., Sponso](;s are sidditionally 
encouraged to gain cooperati,on of LEAs in arranging for aca%nic credit 
for YETP and YCCIP work experience. \ * / . ^ ^ 
*^ - ■ ' . ' '■ . 

In the first report on YEOPA experience at the local level, prjme 
. sponsors, almost universally, were found to be interested inland in the . 
prpcess of arranging CETA-LEA agreements • By mr<i-sprin^,^Jfetails of most 
of the agreements had been resolved, programs were in 'pTartB- and they were 
operating. However, aJ,l.^ been smooth/sai]ing i^romifeh^re. . Developing, 

f . • * and iijip-lementing the{l-|A has raised many problmSi There are 

" quest! on. marks abbutk)% Much stands in the. way o|pi-:i|pt^ 

relationship between"M^^^ agents and the LEAs, ^1 thgjf^hJI^tne significant 

first ste^ have beei?%iade. 
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Making the Gonnection Between C ETA and Local Schools 



Cooperation between prime sponsors and local schools is not an 
untried concept. In many areas, there is a history of joint efforts that 
pre-dates CETA. CETA sponsors in Chicago and CooJc County have been talking 
and working with educators there for years. The school system in both areas 
has acted as program agent many times. The same is true in Atlanta, 
Marin County, San Francisco and Oakleind to name a few. Some schools are as 
tujied into CETA as the prime sponsors. In Detroit, one CETA official noted 
Vt/he Board .of Education knew how much YEDPA money we were getting before 
we did." (Peter Kobrak, Page C-40).* 

Most prime sponsors; however, started with no established links. 
They and their respective local schools had operated in relative isolation, 
in spite of their supposed common interest: preparing youths for adulthood. , 
A few primes started with strikes against them: a history of bad feelings 
between prime sponsors and LEAs. School districts in Sonoma have been 
hostile towards CETA for years and have shown little inclination to serve . 
some of the prime YEDPA targets: dropouts^ potential dropouts, and other 
problem youths. There were bad feelings between LEAs and the CETA office 
in Charlotte arising-"from a scandal over the misuse by a few individuals 
of CETA summer funds. . - * 

. \ . ' . 0 ' "/ t 

;In cases where there have been few precedents for CETA-LEA B 
cooperation, the substance of the agreements is still at a very tentativl' 
stage. Policy seems to 'have taken a backsecit for the moment, to more 
pressing operational matters of hammering but the framework for LEA 
agreements, appointing persons to administer programs and identifying 
and enrolling program participants. As the programs encompassed by the 
agreements are established, there is certain to be mare attentfon to the 
large policy issues. Then changes may be made. This* is not to say that 
joint CETA-LEA activities are, devoid of substance. Some have been 
carefully considered. ^ But some of the policy issues behind the interest 
in institutional change have not been very well articulated by local 
planners,, and change appears to be, to some extent, the product of chancei^v 

In a few areas, officials seem to have a grasp for the significajice^ 
of strong links between the manpower establishment and the education-^ 
establishment. In North Carolina, the full State Board of Education and 
the' North Carolina Employment and Training Council sat down :^^ther for 
the first time ever. Governor James Hunt took part in^ the jneeting, urging 
cooperation "to help coordinate a state-wide effort to forge an unbroken 
link for youths between school and work." ^{R. C. Smith, Page H- 19). . 
Schools in North Carolina Balance of State are receiving approximately 
60 percent of the sponsorship's YETP allocation. The Balance of State 
prime sponsor is also closely monitoring LEA activities and is pushing 
joint program activities and. services tie'd to other CETA programs. The 
state has also gone so far as to include a provision explicitly prohibiting 
LEAs from supplanting YEDPA funds for state or local funds^. 



' . Sensitivity to tKe need or to the potential for closer CETA-LEA 
•Jif -I^ universal, however. The first reaction of the Oregon State 
pepartment^of Educaition to one county's proposal for augmenting its CETA- 
J.EA project was discouraging. The State Department of Education objected 
to a proposal for^a career exploration and experience component. As'a 
departmental committee put it, the objection was based "... not so much 
on the proposal itself as on the involvement of CETA in the project." 
The feeling was that such a. connection "endangered the possibility of 
program success, andjreatly limited its tranportabil ity. " (Bonnie Snedeker, 
Hage 1-18). After s^xne strong reaction to the comnittee report, a new 
letter was issued, retracting the earlier statement and. affirming the 
belief of the department and the comiflittee that "such linkages to various 
segments of the community are vital to vocationaleducation in the state." 
(Bonnie Snedeker, Page I-l#). 

- For the most part, there was an absence of a persuasive state role 
either enc^aging or hindering LEA connections with CETA. The forum for 
establishing the CETA-LEA contact was usual ly^at the local level, or between 
local (or county schools) and balance of state CETA offices. ") 

Keeping in, mindtthe usual cautions against generalizing about ' 
anything as decent^salized^nd decategorized as CETA and the educational 
r^T;®l"^«^°'"^ patterns do. emerge from the CETA-LEA experience so far. 
tETA-LEA agreements fall into two general groups. Those that set up 
LEAS as relatively autonomous program agents, and those that set up the 
LEAs as integral cogs in a coordinated system attempting to ease the 
transfixion of youths from schcJol to work. ■ The implications for institutional 
chaage vary between the two groups. 

1 /. One characteristic of the autonomous LEA program agents, is the 

lack of (Concern for dropouts or graduates, who lack even basic reading and 
math skills. Many of- these persons find themselves getting littTe out of 
CETA job training, because of their poor education history. A hope of 
YEDPA sponsors was that CETA-LEA agreements would be'instrumental in 
providing this population with a 'second shot at basic education opportunities. 
Frequently, this is npt happening within the independent LEA programs.. 
They are limited tq^icpanding services or providing new services to students 
already within the school system. Marin County schools, receiving 40 percent 
of the county's YEDPA allocation, is focusing entirely On studehlis, because 
both the LEA and CETA officials feel in-school youth have been shortchanged. 
Part of the rationale, however, in concentratTng on in-schoolers is to 
prevent dropouts. Schools in the Grand Rapi^ds consortium, receiving nearly 
half of the YETP allocation, are serving only current students. Dropouts 
go through a different channel and are serv.ed by community based organizations 
A similar approach is followed in Kalainazoo. The comments of one Kalamazoo 
C^BO staffer imply that the schools will continue the pattern: "Once he's 
out of the system, the schools feel that he's not their problem anymore." • 
(Peter Kobrak, Page C-46). . ^ . . . 

By concentrating on students still in the system, it is not clear 
that the LEAs running autonomous programs are contributing in any substantial- 



\ ' -■ V. ■' ■■ ^- ■■ ' ~ ' . : ■ ■ 

way to- achieving. the broad goal 'of encouraging change in institutional 
relationships, or the mp/e specific ob3«^ of bringing youth back to 
school. They do not appear to be doing much to change the nature of the 
j'nstitutionai linkage between schools and employers, nor are they systemati(ially 
. ^complementing the service capabili 

• However, even where schools are running relatively autonolBOwS'^d 
isolated programs , there is solid evidence that there is at least one 
internal institutional 'change:^, the emphasis on bringing economically " \ ■ ■ ■ 
disadvantaged students into the nwiinstream of ongoing programs. The YETP- 
targeted youths are being included in career exploration^ vocational 
y training, and cooperative/distributive education programs in which they 
/ had not been participating before. The danger — and this will bear 

watching —is that schools will -just go through the motions of enrolling 
them without taking the effort to provide the extra services these youths 
may need. If the schools have the capability and the interest in providing . 
extra support, the newly enrol Ted youths may succeed. Some schools do • 
show signs of taking this con^niiment seriously. [ Many schools are first 
.providing youths with counseling and guidance services, and some work 
experience before they place them in more demandihg^/cSoperative education 
programs. But for the schools lacking the. capacity to handle the special 
needs of some unde'rachievers, the isolation from the expensive iCETA^ 
support services may prove fatal to the effort. 

In some areas, primg sponsors and schools are working out agreenfients 
that reflect a team approach! The implications for 'institutional change n 
in those cases seem much more promising. Sometimes this strategy is 
deliberate. The Muskegon consortium requires all its contractors to 
enroll a proportion of dropouts, with the idea ttiat they can be brought 
back into the educational system. The la^rger CBO contractor ttiere is ' 
placing en/oil ees in a summer school program. One of the schools is . . ^ 
enrolling dropouts in its Adult Education program. One of the consortium , 
goals is to start dropouts in high school completion programs in Sep'tember. 
The careful attention ^of the consortilim's administrators to the role of 

jf LEAs a^ more than*'; autonomous contractors provides promise for a comprehensive 

•v' education-employment-training network for youth. 

in other areas, that kind of network appears to be developing^but 
it appears to be more as a function of chance. In Sonoma County, there is 
a history of hostility between the school districts and CETA. Furthermore, 
the schools have not servecf potential dropouts well , and have ignored the 
plight of dropouts and problem students. This is showing signs of changing. 
Sopoma has a*new CETA administrator, and the LEA agreement appears to he 
bringing schools and the CETA establishment together. The Coos County 
Intermediate Education Dis.trict in .the Oregon Balance of State prime 
sponsorship is developing a new program model linking high school ^ 
occupational curricula to a program of career employment opportunities, - - 
The program, designed for high school dropouts and other non-students, 
consists of two components: enrolling youths in high school , GED programs, 
or community colleges, and placing them in individualized work experience 
slots. Portland school districts cireTunning a work experience program 
for in-schoolers and out-of-schooTers, tfhat steers dropouts towards ; 
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. reenrolling. .Drawing on a history of earlier cooperation with th^e prime 
sponsor, the schools are also offering extensive career develocfflent " ' 

tasslstance services. ' - 
ir ■. • . • . . - . . • - . ■ t . ' •. . ^ 

r ' ; In areas like ^rtland, it appears that the kind of GETA-LEf ' 

linkages that national policymakers are hoping for, are already well 4n the 
Way ta being forged, in other areas, prime sponsors and LEAs seem a'fittle^ 
, further back in.a process that could lead to substantially riew relationships 
between the two. But a blueprint for change is lackirfg. In Cook County,^ 
for example > it appears that the pHme s is not succeeding in developing 

a jointly sponsored comprehensive^s^^em of service delivery. Despite prime 
sponsor encouragement to have the schools serve dropouts, only 1 but of the 
5 agreements available for study provided for any services to dropouts. ' 
Only 1 of the other 4 was geared to provide remedial education. Neither 
prime sponsors nor LEAs are providing much Teadershi|^ for strategic planning. 
Where leadership is present; th? LEAs and/br prime sponsors are experiencing 
little success in steering other players toWards building a system of 
complementary services. This syndrome— so prevalent ItrTjong the prime 
sponsors included in this study — appear^ to bp characteristic of 'first 
year operations. The notion of a blueprint j^fof^b strategy may be 

premature. In the press to. implement a l^rfl^^ complex program,^ prime 
sponsors and LEAs alike were swamped withfa N^st of administrative demands. 
The development of LEA agreements consumeil a g^eat deal of time, and some 
prime sponsors used up the reservoir of gobd will just getting their feet 
in the door. They were not in the positionVto pursue some of the larger 
policy objectives ^that entailed compl icating^the already confusing administrative 
maze. In short, some of the goals national policymakers have attached to . 
CETA-LEA agreements will have to wait. But with sohiools and CETA officials at 
least on talking terms, further refinements; in the specific provisions of 
CETA-LEA agreement seem much more feasible now then they did a year ago. 

Although progress to date, and the potential for further progress, 
is encouraging, prime sponsors and LEAs have encountered some common problems 
in negotiating CETA-L^ agreements: distrust, differences in standards, , 
differences in perspective, and differences in organizational objectives. * 
They are the kinds of differences inherent in the nature of changing 
institutional relationships. Short of changing fkiman nature, there is — 
little that can be done abouiynany of these difficulties. They are part 
of the "ordeal of change." ' V / 

There were also the inevitable time pressures that prime sponsors 
find themselves working with whenever a new CETA progrwn is established. ^ 
The planning process was telescoped into a few weeks ami prime sponsors 
had to advertise for program contracts, review bids, and^select performers, 
in a short period of time. Adding to the misery of prime sponsors w'^re 
other CETA mandates, such as expanding public service employment quickly. 
Many also found it politically dangerous to ignore bpportunities to apply 
for YEDPA discretionary money and YIEPP grants. , Nearly all prime sponsors 
passed their deadlines for negotiating LEA agreements, with nothing on 
paper. The sponsors themselves were too busy, and the LEAs were n6t 
accustomed to moving, quickly; Yet in spite of the difficulties and delays, 
^t he agreements have been completed for the program's ending September 30, 1978. 



Negotiating details for the following year should prove easier in j 
many respects. Prime sponsors will be contending with. ongoing programs, .J| 
and some basic formats for LEA-CETA cooperation have been- established. ThejB 
fir^ year's experience, however, has highlighted some basic problems. The^Jlr 
'all trace back to the incompatibility between the prime sponsors' federally- 
linked program year and the LEAs' school year. ^ ; ^ 

CETA runs on a Tiscal year beginning October 1st. Schools usually 
operate on a fiscal year starting Ja>mary 1st or July 1st. They also have 
an academic year that runs from September to Oune. The differences in' the . 
calendar have led to -a number of problems. First, schools have difficulty . 
hiring qualified persons they would otherwise be able to pick if the planning 
years were compatible. As it stands now, a school employee working in a 
YEDPA job must risk being out of work from October through December (or 
June, depending on the school's fiscal year) if YEDPA funding does not come 
through in October^ Some schools are gambling, hiring persons^ with 
commitments to keep them at least into January. This approach gives them 
more programming flexibility and permits greater program expansion. But 
any interruption in funding would be very disruptive, forcing layoffs and 
effectively isolating the^new programs^ 

■ * * 

Other schools are not risking 'fhosie hazards, afnd are instead, 
simply adding the YEDPA load to current teaching, counseling, and administrative 
loads. By using the same persons in the YEDPA activities as are in regular 
school programs, the latter "strategy s^ometimes assures Jbetteryintegrati on 
of employment and education programs. But in the school ^.^yihere employees 
.already have heavy workloads, the extra burdens represent aVhat^dship for 
teachers, counselors and administrators^ and force them to glvetoo little 
attention to YEDPA enrol lees. Local decisionmakers have to bVlance^the- 
strengths and weakrfesses of the minimal change approach, with the high 
-costs of errors that are inherent in the former strategy. 

Another problem arises from the lengthy lea<l"time that schools 
take for programming and budgeting. For example, schools in Muskegon and 
Kalamazoo traditionally complete planr>ing in early spring -- just as YEDPA 
planning for fiscal year 1979 was startir^l^. This is -leaving little tim6 for 
careful program development il . v ' * 

Schools are also encountering difficulty in coordinating class 
schedules for in-schoolers participating in YEDPA. Schedules for the fall 
semester are. made up in the summer or spring, before YEDPA work and service 
schedules can be established. The sumner vacation schedules for school 
personnel complicate the problem. This means that schedules mOst be 
juggled after the semester starts, a difficult and time 'consuming task. 

In many areas the difficulty of synchronizing YEDPA activities to 
the school year is not expected to be a serious problem. In some areas, 
though, it is dimming the prospects of any jqint efforts by prime sponsors 
and the school s.^ One CETA official noted emphatically: "It could be the ■ ^ 
difference in the long run between YEDPA 's success and failure." 
(R. C. Smith, Page H-20). ; ' • 
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CETA and the Private Sector 



_ . CETA has been criticized frequently for its empfiasis oh the public 
sector: training en.rollees for public sector jobs and placing jobless 
persons in public service employment. With ftve of every six jobs being 
in the private sector,, there is merit to the criticism.' In fact, no one 
has. deliberately stood in the way of . CETA-pr4vate sector cooperation. . 
There is great sentiment among CETA supporters at the national and local 
levels, favoV-ing a closer prime sponsor tie to. the private sector — 
businesses and unions. But neither labor market conditions nor the 
institutional :orientation of CETA, on -pne hand, or private employers, on 
the other hand, have fostered much M(6peration. 

YEDPA was w^ritteh to ej)Courage prime sponsors^to chainge their 
orientation, mak'fng them more attractive, and receptive,, to pr^ivate sector 
interests. The first interim report of YEDPA a-t the local level demonstrated ■ 
that prime sponsors are taking the initiative^ but that private sector, interests, 
for the mdst part, are not resp'onding. There Jias been no dramatic change 
since that time. Nfs'ther does there seem to be much promise for any 
breakthrough, similar to the breakthrough with LEAs that now seems possible. . 

However, there is scattered evidence of some genuine contact, 
dialogue, and action. The progress is hardly a quantum leap, but it could 
presage the kind of modest, undramatic breakthrough .that will mark change 
on this front. In Durham-Orange,, local employers and other private sector 
representati-ves are cooperating with the, prinfe sponsor and the local 
school^s, in putting together a resource direcrery of experts to be used for 
career planning. Hj Cobb County, the training contractor. Industrial 
Technology Career Center, is associated with Lockheed'. It is hoped that 
the connection ma^ improve private sector placements in general . The 
City of Portland is jcontempl ati ng buying training for CETA participants 
from major firms;-in the arj^a. Jhe Mayor of Portland is actively, involved, ^ 
trying to persuade co'rporafte executives' to back the youth programs. Two • -^^ 
projects^in Oregon have had substantial success with private businesses* 
In one pfoject, half the YETP enrol lees are in private sector OJT slots, 
"thclnks to an ambitious selling job by the project counselor. " A YCCIP' solar 
heating project .has had the effect of stimulating private investment in the 
solar heating business. The new commercial activity should be able to 
absorb the YCCIP enrol lees ready'-for pl acement in unsubsidized employment. 
In Lane Courjty, LEA staff are expecting to be able to -develop OJT contracts 
and to placa YETP enrollees in private sector jobs. The feeling among ^ 
LEA staffersl is that they will have more success than the CETA system 
alone, "... because they represent a stable mainstream institution." 
(Bonnie. Snedeker, Page 1-19). 

/ There may be a' degree of bias in the judgment of ttie Lane County ' 

educators. But, it^ems. significant that so many of the cases of private 
sector links involve schools. This may be one more spillover from / » 
progress on the CETA-liEA front. 
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With a few notable exceptions, unions remain only peri^Dheral ly 
involved with YEDPA. San Francisco's largest YCCIP project was union 
initiated and is union supported. It'is a Painters' Apprenticeship program 
which would appear to have potential as a model, were it not for the fact 
that the conditions there, especially'the union interest, seem to be Inore. 
the ideal than the norm. In Oaklamd, after some initial union resistance, 
there is urrion support for its YCCIP programs. The unions plan to submit 
proposals for their own YCCIP.project in FY 1979. However, unions^ for 
the most part,, continue to provide little affirmative support for YEDPA 
at the local* level. More often than not, they make themselves heard only 
when their interests seem to be threatened. 

^ The connections of YEDPA-related prograi^is to private sector 
interests still have a long way to go. Private employers are frequently 
suspicious of CETA red tape. Child labor laws and insurance regulations 
frequently make it more difficult ,to hire youths, and put a damper on the 
willingness of private employers to get involved. Of course, the effects 
of a sluggish economy are criticaV. One attempt in Clark County to develop 
ten on-the-job training positions failed because no commitments could be^ , 
made. But some basic institutional prejudices persist and jaTso stand in 
the way of progress. An LEA project in Cook County* that was going to. rotate 
you,ths through private sector . jobs was rejected by the .DOL regional of fice. 
An industrial representative. who was chairman of one youth p/lanning council, 
resigned. when state and federal officials told him that the /youtti programs 
viere' intended only to provide economic rel ief and assure contractive use 
of enrol lees ' time. The officials were nbt interested in Wis] thoughts, 
as a representative of that area's largest employer, *about y^hat youths need 
to prepare themselves for employment. M 

" ■ - ■ ' • . . ; 

Where t)iases like these persist in the CETA establ/^shment, the 
youth initiatives can have only limited impact as tools fori forging closer 
private sector links . 
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